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YOU JUST CAN’T KEEP A BOY IN 
SCHOOL OR COTTON PATCH WHEN 
FISH LIKE THAT ARE BITING! 
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The Farmer Asks Only for a Square Deal, Page 4 












(4) CUT FOR 
PIPES ONLY 
BIG FLAKES 
(2) THAT BURN SLOW 
G) AND SMOKE 
CooL 


SWEET TO THE END 
@) NO SOGGY HEEL 


Pipe smokers Ady... 


GRANGER “acts right” in a pipe... 
smokes slower and cooler, thanks to 
the shaggy “rough cut”. But what keeps 
winning smokers to Granger is the 
mild, full-bodied flavor given by the 
Wellman Method...a mellowing secret 
over fifty years old. Packed in foil in- 
stead of tin, hence ten cents. 


LicceTr & Myers Tosacco Co. 





every day 








The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 
can be had from most any breeder. 
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Quick Somebody! 
Are You Bill Casper’s Friend? 


F YOU are Bill Casper’s friend you | 


will write him quick. Unless we miss 


our guess he’s stuck and stuck hard. Un- 


less somebody can do something for him 
he is likely to lose his farm and every- 
thing he’s got. Just read his letter and 
you'll see what he has got into. 


We haven’t figured it out yet, but we 


; don’t believe he can possibly meet the 


terms of this queer contract with his 
new hired hand. 

Won't somebody please figure this out 
—find out just how much Bill will have 
to pay to carry out the contract? It 
seems the new man went to work Mon- 
day, May 6, and the contract runs to 
Saturday night, November 30. If you 
are a friend of his you will do this and 
write him by next mail. There might 
yet be some way out. We are quite sure 
he has never stopped to see just how 
much he has promised to pay this man 
who can take a penny for his week’s 
work and smile. For Bill’s sake, won't 
you please hurry? Poor Marthy!!! How 
can she give the old home place up? 


I See By She Ads 


V JELL, boys, come on and let’s go 

fishin’. I just made a lucky trade 
and got me a good hand to do the work 
around here—got him for next to nothin’ 
too. 

It's the funniest 
thing you ever saw. 
I wasn't aimin’ to 
hire nobody _ this 
year, specially not 
regular, provided 
Marthy’s health 
holds out. But last 
Saturday a stranger 
in town come up 
and struck me fora 
trade. 








BILL CASPER 


“Need a good 

hand for the rest of the year?” says he. 

“No,” says I, “I don’t allow as I do.” 
“T’ll work mighty cheap,” says he. 


“No, I don’t reckon I need nobody,” 
says I. “The old woman makes a pretty 
good hand and I won't need no help un- 
less we get behind with cotton choppin’.” 

“T want work mighty bad,” says he, 
“and if I can find the right party I’d 
work for next to nothin’.” 


” 


“What you call next to nothin’? 
says I. 

“Oh, I'd be willin’ to start as low as 
a cent a week to get work,” says he. 

Well, sir, my eyes nearly popped out 
of my head. Then I figgured it was his 
board he was after. 

“Are you much of a big eater?” says 
I, thinkin’ in the back of my head if he 
was goin’ to work that cheap I might as 
well take a spell off. 

“Oh, don’t let that bother you none,” 
says he, “I'll board myself. All I want 
is one cent for my first week’s wages, 
two cents for the next, and ever week 
you just pay me double what you paid 
the week before. But I won’t work no 
longer than the last of November. I 
never have worked right around Christ- 
‘mas and I don’t aim to begin now.” 

“Wait a minit, brother,” says I. “Do 
you mean to tell me you'll start workin’ 
next Monday at one cent a week and 
two cents for the next week and let me 
pay you double ever week what you got 
the week before and you board yourself?” 

“That’s just what I said,” says he. 

“Well, you’re hired then,” says I. “I 
don’t know whether you’re no good or 
not, but you don’t have to be much good 
to be worth that. You be on hand Mon- 
day mornin’, rain or shine.” 

“Wait a minit,” says he. “You're a 





(Concluded on page 19) 







































































ANGEROUS poisons are 
not more deadly to farm 
pesis, crawling and flying bugs 
and insects, than these pleasant- 
to-use insecticides ““made from 
flowers”—Bee Brand Insect 
Powder or Bee Brand Liquid 
Spray. 7 
KILL flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas, 
waterbugs and many other 
insects. 
Write for small, informative hand- 
book on farm insects and notify us if 
you cannot obtain Bee Brand Insect- 
icides and Guns from your dealer. 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 


Insecticide Department 


Baltimore - Maryland, U. S. A, 


_ BeeBrand — 
| INSECT POWDER 
_ Liquid Spray 


Powder,10c,25c,50c e") Liquid, 50c, 75¢ 
and $1.00—Gun,25c and $1.25—Gun,30¢ 
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SHADE 
Write for our catalogue— 

* SALESMEN WANTED—ask f 


HOWARD-HICKORY COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 102, Hickory, N. C. 


LOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND FRUIT TREES. 





EVERGR 
ROSES, 





details. 








Poetry Wanted for Book Publication 


Only unpublished poems will be considered for ‘‘Th 
World Anthology of Poetry’’ to be published Octobe 
$100 prize for best poem. Send return postage. Write 
for list of rules and folder. HELICON PUBLISHING 
co., P3, 100 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 


New 








Water Pumps Water 


night and day with Rife’s Hydraulic Ram. No atten- 
tion, no expense. Write for free catalog 


H. T. OLSEN, 19 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


ROOFING To Ys 
To yo 
FIRE PROOF-EASY| [ROOFING BOOK] |! 
TO NAIL ON. | SENT FREE. || 

~ oa. 
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COSTS LESS THAN pAvE MONEY. A. your 
ooting irec rom 1e 
woop SHINGLES Factory, and keepin your 
own pocket the profit others would get. All 
kinds and styles to pick from. Galvanized Roofing 
and shingles, Asphalt Roofing and Shingles and 
fire Fencing. All sold direct to you at money 
saving prices. Freight paid. Best quality. Easy 
to nail on. 


WRITE FOR WRITE TO-DAY for Big Free 
samples anc money saving 
FREE SAMPLES prices, You will be pleased and 


delighted with the fine quality and low prices. 
Write to-day—while prices are low. Address, 
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TOPS « Cem wer www ee eerenewmetoseeee* 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING CO. ™ 
Dept. P-6, Raleigh, N. C. 

Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct from Factory 

Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 

BUILDING BOOK, 


To ii sccaiedicigtiinenbisieetiamennpingeennatad 
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This is our Carolinas-Virginia Edition (made espe- 
cially for North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia), edited from our offices at RALEIGH, N. C., 
and having 150,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY. The 
five editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 








CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA, Raleigh ...... 150,000 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham.... 100,000 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE, Louisville... 55,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis....... 110,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas.............. 135,000 
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Know Your Fruit and Vegetable Markets 


-Mr. Firor Devotes His May Business Suggestions to Southern Specialty Shippers 


I. Know What the Markets Want 


HE fruit and vegetable industries of the South- 

ern States have grown by leaps and bounds since 

the use of refrigerator cars became common and 
traders developed speedy methods of distribution. These 
developments released a pent-up consumer demand 
which torced Southern supplies to 
extremely high prices. For ex- 
ample, the first shipment of peach- 
es to New York City in 1881 
brought to the Georgia orchardist 


a price of $32 per bushel f.o.b. 
New York. Sucha price naturaily 
started farmers into the peach 


business, regardiess of any knowl- 
edge they may have had of the 
market for Georgia peaches. In 
fact, we have promoted our fruit 
and vegetable industries of the South on the basis of 
some unusual price for a limited—very limited—supply. 
It has been demonstrated that with most of our fruits 
and vegetables, it is not only possible to produce more 
than can be marketed at profitable prices, but that we 
have reached stage where we are constantly doing 
this very thing. Therefore, the time has come to talk 
of several marketing things in connection with our fruit 
and vegetable businesses. 

1, Let us start by studying about the quantity the 
markets want. How many Texas onions, or Louisiana 
strawberries, or Georgia peaches, or Arkansas grapes, or 
North Carolina cantaloupes, or Virginia potatoes, will 
the markets take at profitable prices’? The most prac- 
ticable way to measure this quantity is by using the 
figures showing what has been taken in the past. From 
time to time we expect to publish such figures on this 
page. Increase in population and improvement in mar- 
keting activities can be expected to increase these 
quantities. 





J. W. FIROR - 


2. Study when the market wants these fruits and 
vegetal from the respective shipping sections. The 
broad market of the United States wants early potatoes 
from Florida and the Gulf Coast, but not in August. 
They want watermelons from Florida and Texas tn 
May and June, but Georgia and South Carolina take 
the place of Florida late in June 
during July. 

3. Study how the markets want these products. Do 
they want them by carloads or in less than carlot 
quantities? Do they want extra quality or just No. 1 


»] 





some years and always 


stuff? Do they want large packages or smaller ones * 
Some cities by reason of their size are day 
to day carlot markets. However, a city 


May be a carlot city for cabbage and not 
for spinach, or for watermelons and not for 
peaches 

Some cities will pay premium prices for the 
selected grades; New York is such a city. 

Some cities have gotten in the habit of want- 

ing one kind of package and other cities an 

other kind. For example, the sweet potato goes 
best in bushel hampers in many Middle Western cities 

While Baltimore has been a city wanting this product 

in barrels, 

ll. Know Our Produce as Market Commodities 
SOFT ripe peach, picked from the tree by the 
consumer, is a delicious eatable. But it is not 
a market commodity. Placed in a crate or basket 

With others in the same condition, then shipped, even 

under refrigeration, a distance of 100 or 1,000 miles, 

t will arrive at its destination mashed and mingled 

with other peaches. In a sense this peach was a market 

Cmmodity to the consumer who was able to pick it 

from the tree but to no one else. However, a peach 

Mmature at the trees is not a market commodity there 

: An immature peach will not de- 

Op its natural sweetness on the way to market, . 





By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


Study each farm product as a market commodity. 
Peaches, for example, should be firm but mature. “Ma- 
ture’’ means having reached the stage cf maturity 


which will insure a proper completion of the ripening 
process. Cabbage should be “of reasonable solidity and 
well trimmed,” sweet peppers, “green but not overripe 
or soft.” In the case of tomatoes, the meaning that 
the trade gives to “mature” is that the contents of the 
seed cavities have begun to develop a jelly or glue-like 
consistency and the seed are fully developd. From a 
marketing viewpoint the inspection of tomatoes is not 
on color, but interior. 

We have previously stressed the need for local or- 
ganization in marketing our fruits and vegetables 
Here is one of many ways a local can serve its mem- 
bers. Get from your Agricultural College or the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the correct 
description of the farm commodity to be marketed. 
Study these. Then inform the membership 
as to what is needed. 


III. Know Marketing Practices 


EVERAL years ago, a sweet potato 

shipper, just starting at the game of 

marketing, received a wire from a com- 
mission merchant. The wire read somewhat 
as follows: “Sweets selling readily here $1.75 to $2 
bushel hamper for best. Supplies low. We advise ship 
two cars next week.” The inexperienced shipper con- 
cluded that this was an offer to buy sweet potatoes at 
these prices f.o.b. the shipping point. Of course, the 
wire was merely a solicitation for a consignment. It 
meant that the top price for sweet potatoes sold in less 
than carlot quantities at the merchant's 
city was $2 per bushel hamper. Probably this repre- 
sented the sale of several very small lots, say five to 
ten hampers in each instance, of the most attractive 
sweet potatoes. The market price was probably nearer 
$1.50 than $2 for No. 1's to wholesalers or 
Allowing 25 cents a hamper for dispersing between the 
carlot wholesaler and the small jobber we would then 
have a price somewhere between $1.50 and 
$1.75 to the between $1.25 and $1.50 to the 
carlot wholesaler. Deducting freight and brokerage 
we arrive at the market value f.o.b. shipping point 


commission 


jobbers 


basis of 


j ( ybbers . 


Another illustration may help to bring out the neces- 
sity for studying practices. A farmer called a broker 
in a city and told the broker he had several cars of 

melons ready to be shipped. The broker sold 


these melons to a wholesaler, advising the 
farmer the order was for “immediate ship- 
ment.” The farmer turned down the order 


although the price was satisfactory because he 
could not load the melons until the next day. 

Now it so happens that “immediate ship- 
ment’ according to the custom of the fruit 
and vegetable trade means that the car is to 
be billed during a time 24 hours longer than 
today’s shipment. 


1. Let us study carefully the customs of the trade 
We should know the terms used commonly in our busi- 
We should not only know the book meaning of 
such terms as “cash track” f.o.b. usual terms, 
joint account, but in reality the significance of these 
terms and the practices they lead to. 


nesses. 
sales, 


2. Let us know about transportation problems. How 
to order a car. Where we can bill cars and then later 
change the routing without increasing the freight rates, 
How to get a line on freight rates. How to collect 
from the transportation companies when we are over- 
charged. It seems to me that it is time that shippers 
and. farmers’ organizations should deal direct with the 
railroads on this question of overcharge on freight and 
claims for damage. Why pay someone 50 per cent of 


what is d 


refund as a matter of 


Study standards. No 
were give 
tables the 


that sim] 


single way 


known 


ue us for collecting that which the railroads 
business ? 


doubt if Ford or Hoover 


‘n the job of marketing our fruits and vege- 


first thing he would do would be to see 
yle standards were followed. There is no 
for eliminating waste equal to the following 


erades. The loss in wastage from a lack of 


appreciation of the business importance of standardi- 


zation has been appalling. 
selling 
correct de 


receiver 
f.o.b. 


wire t 


at some city market. 
shipping point. The car is billed to wholesale 


Furthermore, much of the 


difficulty could be eliminated if we always had 


scriptions of our products. 


Rejections have been a gre spot in selling Southern 
fruits and vegetables. 
by 


shipper sells a car of produce 
broker. The buyer is a wholesale 


The price agreed upon is 


hrough a 


distributor and the shipper draws a draft for the mar- 


ket 


to 


car 
stuff is taken at the price made; 
is refused. 


it 





value of the car of produce. The broker, anxious 
make a sale, has probably described the car of pro- 
duce as “jamb up, good stuff.” On arrival, 


the dealer is disappointed. Maybe the mar- 
declined. He advises the 
broker that he cannot accept the car at the 
ie — upon because the condition and 
qu of the produce are not what he ex- 
a ef An allowance is made. This sort 
of thing leads to and has led to a situation 
where the growers and shippers are not in 


ket price has 


advantageous bargaining position. 


is being 


to grade, 


The pr 


When the market prices advance during the time the 


distributing center, the 
when the price declines 
Since there is no exact understanding as 


hauled to the 


there is no recourse. 


imary step in getting rid of this slipshod 


method of selling is to have standards and to use them 
Then a contract can be made by wire and through joint 
action on the part of the shippers these can be enforced. 


There are 
the 


fruits 


government grades and standards for all 
ind vegetables. Let's study and use them. 


toa eo Hk 


National Chamber of Agricultural Cooperatives 


A DEI 


new 


Chamber of 
launched 


INITE movement to create a National 
Agricultural Co6peratives was 


recently in Washington, D. C, This 


organization is to function as a service and trade 


association for the 12,000 farmers’ business associations 
in the Un 


of 


a movement started at the 


American 
fornia, in 
sent in a national way the co6perative business of agri- 
culture, b 


ot 


meeting 


farm 


modity fe 


was attended by 35 representatives of 


ited States. The association is the outgrowth 
fourth session of the 
Institute of Codperation, at Berkeley, Cali- 
the summer of 1928. Its purpose is to repre- 


oth as regards marketing and the purchasing 
supplies. The recently held pre-organization 
com- 
derations and large-scale associations. 











Ohio Carlot Markets for Southern 


Watermelons 

Daily Weekly (3) | Weekly (2) Weekly 
Cincinnati Canton Findlay Alliance 
Cleveland Mansfield Wooster Ashtabula 
Columbus Springfield Lancaster Conneaut 
Dayton Zanesville Chillicothe E. Liverpool 
Toledo Hamilton Erie Loraine 
Youngstown Lima New Sandusky 
Akron Massillon Philadelphia Warren 
Portsmouth Cambridge Steubenville Defiance 
Note: The numerals 3 and 2 after weekly columns mean 


about three times and twice a week, 


additior 
a carloz 


when prices are relatively low: 
ton, London, Athens, Coshockton, 


Sidney, 


ing, Troy, 


ware, I 


=) 


respectively. In 
1 to these carlot markets the following will take 
id each week during the height of the season and 
Celina,Marietta, Middle- 
East Liberty, Medina, 
St Marys, Hillsboro, Greenville, Kenton, Pauld- 
Ashland, Bridgeport, Bellefontaine, Dela- 








.ockland, Marion, Putnam, | 
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The Farmer Asks Only for a Square Deal 


N ALL the talk in recent years about farm relief 

legislation, one grossly mistaken idea has received 

widespread acceptance. In fact, one feels that the 
idea has been carefully cultivated as part of a nation- 
wide propaganda to defeat agricultural relief 

We refer now to the erroneous assumption that the 
American farmer has gone to Congress as a suppliant 
to ask for some special privilege or charity not allowed 
to other groups of American citizens. And coupled 
with this false idea has been the commonly expressed 
opinion—honestly held by some people and_ selfishly 
proclaimed by others—that if the farmer worked with 
as much energy and efficiency as manufacturers, for 
example, he would have no reason to be calling for any 
sort of legislation by Congress. 

The “export debenture” plan is the latest form of 
agricultural relief to meet the denunciation of men who 
evidently hold both the mistaken notions we have just 
mentioned. 

I 

The truth is that if the President of the United 
States and those Senators who have lined up with him 
really understood the basic economic problems of agri- 
culture, they would know that some such measure as 
the export debenture plan is absolutely necessary “to 
place the agricultural interests of 
of economic equality” as promised by the platform of 
the dominant party—necessary to offset (1) the natural 
handicaps on agricultural production plus (2) the man- 
made or government-made 
culture by the 
dustries. 


America on a basis 


handicaps placed on agri- 
tariff and other subsidies to other in- 


Consider the case of crops like wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco of which such a large proportion is exported. 
How else except by putting the protective tariff princi- 
ple “in reverse,” as the export debenture plan proposes, 
can we equalize its operations for the benefit of such 
crops? But we are told that an export duty on cotton 
would cause the American cotton spinners to pay more 
for their raw cotton than their foreign competitors pay. 
Granting that this would be true, why should they 
object, for are they not protected high tariff duties 
on their manufactured products? This is the “nigger 
in the woodpile.”” The beneficiaries of the tariff sub- 
sidy are not willing to give to agriculture the economic 
advantages which they 
century. 


themselves have enjoyed for a 


When the farm population was in the majority and 
the influence of the farming population dominant in 
our political affairs, the manufacturers asked for and 
were given subsidies in the way of a protective tariff. 
In their supplications for this aid, they claimed that 


their “infant industries” could not meet the competition 
of the “pauper labor” of Europe and continue to exist. 
Now, however, they expect the farmers of America to 


meet the competition of the ‘ 
Africa plus the economic 
sidized industries at home. 
II 
If there were no natural and fundamental handicaps 
on agricultural production «which do not apply to other 
industries, the fact that practically all other industries 
have been subsidized by protective tariffs and other gov- 
ernmental aids, ought to alone be sufficient reason for 
giving to agriculture equal economic aids. 


Asia and 
tariff-sub- 


‘pauper labor” of 
competition of 


But because of the natura] 
there 


handicaps on agricultural 


production, is per se greater reason for giving 
agriculture such legislative helps as have long been 
enjoyed by beneficiaries of the protective tariff. In 


other words, even if agriculture were given equal eco- 
nomic governmental assistance (which has never been 
done by any government, as stated by Adam Smith 
more than 150 years ago), there would still remain 
serious natural handicaps on agricultural production. 
Among these natural handicaps on agriculture, which 
do not apply with anything like equal force to other 
industries are these :-— 

The farmer can not pre-determine or control production. 
When the cotton farmer, for instance, plants his crop in the 
spring he does not know whether he is to harvest 6 bales or 


10 from a given acreage. The manufacturer can pre-determine 
production to a single unit. 


. Because the farmer can not pre-determine his production 
i cannot know its cost per unit and cannot budget his ex 


penses. 
. The farmer cannot know at what price his products will 
ey ‘sold, because a large crop and a small temporary surplus 


often reduce the price out of al proportion to its cost or the 
size of the surplus 

4. Because of the long turnover—from one to three or more 
years—the farmer cannot speed up production after his crops 
are planted, no matter how good economic conditions become 
Or prospective prices promise. 
5. After the farmer plants his crops he cannot slow down his 


operations no matter how 
out starvation and ruin. 


6. Because of their bulky nature and their low unit value, 
because many farm products are perishable, and because 
the volume of production by the individual farmer is so small, 
there are natural handicaps on the efficient marketing of farm 
products which do not apply to most other products, 


III 

The writer recently heard a manufacturer of a tartf- 
protected product discussing the problems of the farm. 
The burden of his talk was greater efficiency in pro- 
duction—an efficiency comparable to that attained in 
the manufacturing industry—and better business meth- 
ods. He told how the farmers allowed their imple- 
ments to rust out in the weather and how they went to 
town and talked “politics and farm relief” when they 
should be at home at work. This manufacturer boasted 
of the efficiency attained in American industry and was 
certain that a like degree of efficiency in agriculture 
would solve all our farm problems. 


bad economic conditions look, with- 


No opportunity was given for asking this manufac- 
turer embarrassing questions, but the writer would 
have liked to ask him a question something like the 
following :— 

“How can you consistently or reasonably expect 
farmers, who have little or no control over factors 
which largely influence volume and cost of pro- 
duction, to meet the competition of the world by 
any degree of efficiency when you, with all your 
boasted efficiency, admit, by asking a protective 
tariff on your products, that without the aid of 
legislation you are unable to meet the competition 
of the so-called ‘pauper labor’ of Europe?” 


Consistency is certainly not one of the jewels that 
adorn the business man who favors a protective tariff 
on manufactured products imported into this country 
and admits that he cannot by all his boasted efficiency 
meet the competition of the world without it, and yet 
claims that the farmer should be able to succeed not 
only without help from the government—but with the 
handicap of having to pay for the special privileges 


accorded other groups! 


Thousands of beneficiaries of a protective tariff as- 
sert that “The farmers’ problems cannot be solved by 
legislation,’ meaning that no legislation is necessary, 
and that only greater efficiency in production and more 
work and economy can alone help the farmer. How do 
they conclude that legislation has been necessary to en- 
able business men to maintain an American standard of 
living in competition with the rest of the world, and still 
expect the farmer (whom they charge with inefficiency 
in production, bad business methods, and shiftlessness ) 
to do so without legislation ? 


Agriculture ts in greater, not less, need than other 
industries ef such legislative helps as Congress and our 
Presidents have given to other industries. The only 
difference between the “subsidy” given manufacturers 
by the protective tariff and the “subsidy” proposed for 
agriculture by the export debenture plan is that the 
subsidy for manufacturers is old and well established 
and defended by gigantic combinations of wealth, while 
the proposed partially offsetting advantage for agricul- 
ture is new and is required by millions of people finan- 
cially poor and poorly organized. It is rank hypocrisy 
for our so-called statesmen in Washington to refuse 
all help to agriculture by alleging that the government 
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A Hint to the Wise— 
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EVER GIVE THEM A TRIAL AS HOE | 

HANDS? 

Sheep and goats cat grass down, 

cat it up. If you've never given geese a trial 
in the cotton fields, they may surprise you. 


but geese 























“must let economic laws run their course” when these 
same economic laws have been manipulated for gener- 
ations in such a way as to help industry at the ¢ expense 
of agriculture. 


HOW MUCH DOES YOUR PASTURE CROP 
YIELD > 


= OW much per acre did you make on your 

cotton, tobacco, corn, small grain, potatoes, 

etc.’ This question never grows old, The 
answer means profit or loss if supported by facts or 
records. Most of us resort to various means to make 
high yields of practically all our crops except pastures, 
We rarely look upon pastures as crops or producers of 
yields. On the other hand, the yield of a pasture js at 
least as important as the yield of other crops. When 
it yields well, it will give as high a per cent profit as 
any other crop. 


Pastures like other crops yield. profitably when (1) 


on fertile land, (2) when kept free of weeds, and (3) 
when deficient plant food needs are supplied. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


F UNUSUAL interest is the Master Farmer 

story listed below along other leading features 

which Progressive Farmer readers can expect 
in next week’s issue :— 


The Oldest Master Farmer in 
Watson of South Carolina, 

What Farmers Want to Know—By C. L. Newman. 

Farm Work This Week and Next. 

The Church Habit—By John W. Holland. 


Some Everyday Plants That Are Poisonous—By Dr. 
F. M. Register. 


Dairy Honor Roll for the Carolinas and Virginia, 

Corn or Sorghum Silage—W hich? 

What Sort of “Farm Relief” May We Expect?—By 
Clarence Poe. 


America: Col. R. B. 











HE natives here claim that Brunswick stew was 
first made here’ 100 years ago,” says Editor 
Kilpatrick of the Brunswick Times-Gazette, 
Lawrenceville, Virginia. “I never heard that claim 
disputed until a letter in your paper showed up last 
spring claiming the honor for 
Brunswick County, North Car- 
olina. The trouble has been in 
the past not to prove the claim, but to associate the 
county with the stew. In other words the need has 
been to sell Brunswick County with the famous stew.” 


WHICH BRUNSWICK 
STARTED STEWING? 


* & «& 


Here is what was told us not long by a South Caro- 
lina farmer who prefers a thrifty tenant to a shiftless 
one and doesn’t mind _ helping 
his tenants to better their com- 
dition :— 


REQUIRING TENANTS 
TO BE THRIFTY 


“I require all my tenants to have chickens and a 
garden and to care for them well. If a tenant's 
family has a growing child, I give him a month in 
which to get a cow. He may buy one elsewhere 
or he may rent one of mine, or I will sell him one 
and take pay in work. I also require most o1 my 
tenants to keep a pig; and I usually sell them one, 
taking pay for the pig in work also. This kind of 
work is nearly all done in wet weather or in the 
winter—such as cutting timber, preparing fire wood, 
mending or building fences, cleaning up the barns, 
and a variety of other jobs.” 

x * * 


Said a wide-awake farmer the other day: “Our mail 
comes about 11 o’clock and gets first notice a little 


— 12 o'clock. After dinner I 
HOW HE MAKES 


i p C ty papers 
1 AN HOUR sad the daily and coun 
: while I let my dinner settle. After 
supper I always make entries in my farm books « 
first thing and then do two kinds of reading. I reat 


up on the work due to be done at the time and take uP 
a subject for continued study. I am now studying 
spraying, dusting, and fumigation to control pests, and 
feel sure that what I am studying about garden, oF 
chard, and poultry pests will be worth more than a 
dollar an hour for the time I devote to getting ready 
to fight insects and diseases—it’s a big item.” 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


About Alfalfa, Johnson Grass, an Ancient Text, a Recent Trip, and a New Home 


EARS ago, I remember, the late Prof. *W. F. 

Massey published in our paper a ringing editorial 

plea for more profitable farm methods, richer 
lands, etc., and took as his text a passage from old 
Isaiah :— 

“Wherefore do ye- spend 
money for that which is not 
bread, and your labor for that 
which satisfieth not?” 

The old text came to mind 
the other day when I went down 
to an old poor corner of the farm 
and saw the” rank, luxuriant 
growth of grain where some rem- 
nants of fertilizer had been scat- 
tered and compared these spots 
with the meager growth on the 
rest of the area. How much labor indeed is spent all 
over the South on poor land where the yield “satisfieth 
not” and the general returns are only enough to main- 
tain labor in a state of near-peasantry ! 





CLARENCE POB 


What a revolution would be worked in farm methods 
i#f we could figure out how many cents a day each piece 
of land would pay for labor expended on it with aver- 
age crops and seasons—and then have placards posted 
conveying the information! Many a poor, thin, mis- 
treated field would now have a sign on it:— 








“] WILL PAY ONLY 30 CENTS A DAY FOR LABOR 
SPENT ON ME IN 1929.” 








Il 

There is one policy we wish to keep in force on 
Longview farm this year and that is this :— 

Whenever we find ourselves getting late and behind 
with any form of farm work (unless it is harvesting a 
crop already made), the best thing to do is to quit it 
and start on something that can be done on time. 
Farm work doesn’t pay any too well at best, and 
when it is done late, practically all the chances for 
profit are wiped out. Take cover crops, for example. 
We believe in them, but last fall we sowed some so 
late that they practically made no growth before cold 
weather came, and this year they had to be turned 
under before the spring growth amounted to much. It 
was just another case of doing work too late. 

“Quit any kind of farm work when you find your- 
self getting late with it and start doing something you 
can do on time’ appears to us to be a good general 
rule. 


Ill 


over one of our ficlds this morning, 


1 grass has 


Going cotton 


I was surprised to see how fast Johns 
spread in one corner of it. Recalling that in 1920 Dr 
W. J. Spillman wrote me one 
gist of his experiments in Johnson grass eradication 
when he was with the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, I have just looked up his old letter, which 
1 
i 


paragraph giving the 


1 


gives the 


general plan as follows :— 
: is to cut the 
hay while it is in bloom—the first cut- 
ting may have to be made before all the grass is in 
bloom, because it is frequently irregular as to time 
of blooming. It is perfectly take two 
crops of hay during the season; then as soon as 
the hay is off the land, plow the land as soon as 
possible and just as shallow as possible, the idea 
being merely to kill the crowns of the plants. The 
new set of rootstocks will not have been formed 
at that time, while the old rootstocks will die a 
natural death at the end of the season. After the 
land is plowed it should be harrowed from time to 
time to make sure that the old crowns have been 
turned up by the plowing and do not their roots 
attached to the underlying soil again. 


“The remedy for Johnson 


£Trass tor 


2Tass 


safe to 


ret 
If the plow 


Ing is over three inches deep, it will be impossible 
to kill the crowns of the plants—it must be shal- 
or . <a ae 
low in order to be effective. 


IV 
Most of us would be helped a lot by making a trip 
this summer to see what progressive farmers are doing 
with ituations similar to our own. Consider alfalfa, 
for example. We once had a fine patch of it 
Near the 


right 


more recent 


i house site, but as two or thr 
etorts had been disappointing, I |} 
es : ; : 

thusiasm for trying again. But on a 


1ad almost lost en- 
visit to a kins 
Man Sunday afternoon I saw some fields of it so beau 
titul—and on soils so nearly like some of mine—that | 
felt ashamed for not having tried again. The expense 
Of preparing for annual legumes and other 
Cost of seed, etc., is so great that there is much advan- 
tage in a long-lived crop like alfalfa. So we are 
to cultivate and handle some lands this year with a 
View to sowing alfalfa next year. 


feed cré ps, 


going 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Oliver Wendell Holmes said the education of a gen- 
tleman ought to begin with his grandfather, and it is 
very much the same way with alfalfa. One needs to 
begin two or three crop-generations back in order to 
make a success with it. 


Vv 


Ore thing that especially impresses me on Longview 
Farm is the expensiveness of getting repairs for ma- 
chinery and equipment, and particularly the rates per 
hour charged for the so-called expert labor which 
makes repairs. Almost any time a farmer swaps la- 
bor with a townsman nowadays, he swaps labor at the 
rate of $1 or $2 a day for labor at the rate of $3 to 
$12 a day; but this situation is usually disguised in the 
form of commodity prices, and we don’t realize it. If 
we did realize that in buying supplies we swap labor 
at such great disadvantage, more of our farmers would 
indeed “live at home.” But in the case of bills for 
labor hired to make repairs, we see what we are paying 

The situation reminds me of the importance of the 
shopwork in our vocational schools. By teaching boys 
how to operate and repair the standard types of farm 
machinery and farm power, these schools can render a 
service of almost incalculable value to our future 
farmers, in fact, I should say to all farmers, for the 
farm boy who gets training of this sort becomes im- 
mediately helpful to his own father who is already on 
the farm. 


VI 


One mistake we have made several times we are 
going to try to avoid this year. We have not planted 
watermelon seed in proper succession, with the result 
that our watermelons have come all at once and then 
stopped. It has been a case of “a feast and a famine.” 
This year we plan to make several plantings. 


VII 


Incidentally, I should like to call attention to one 
little form of protection for man and beast that many 
of us could put into force on our own farms with just 
a very little time and labor. I refer to the necessity 
of seeing to it that old abandoned wells are either 
thoroughly filled up or covered up. 


Near our Longview dairy barn for some time there 
has been such an old well that seemed to be well cov- 
ered with heavy oak boards. Yet one of the favor- 
ite purebred yearlings failed to appear one morn- 
ing recently and an all-day search failed to discover 
her. About night the dairyman thought of investigating 
the well, and, sure enough, there s 
Climbing up on the 
rather narrow 


he was at the bottom! 
planks, she had fallen 
place to the bottom \ 
neighbor's big windlass and bucket he uses in well-dig 
ging enabled us to get her out not much hurt 


lk » ssened 
through a 


-and th 
abandoned well now has a veritable stockade around 
Vill 


As farmers develop organizations of their own, the 
/ 





find more and more opportunities for utilizing them to 


advantage. We have bought our fertilizers for Longview 
Farm this year at a considerable saving by placing orders 
through 


an organization. Just this morning a farmers’ 





cooperative offered me an opportunity to take out 





insurance in a group policy with other interested n 
l‘armers, I believe, are regarding life insurance 
with more favor all the time, not only because the wiie 
and mother on the farm needs such protection as much 
as the wife and mother in a town home, but also be- 
cause an inheritance in life insurance is taxed 
lichtly (or not at all), while an inheritance in the form 


ot real estate is heavily taxed 


bers. 


very 
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POEMS OF NATURE: “I LOVE ALL } 
SIMPLE THINGS” 

T LOOKS as if Arline Fonville might haz x 
been reading our “Country Things I Lo . 


Most” before he wrote these lines:— 

I love all simple things; 

The sweeping cut of robins’ wings; 

The tracery of branches ‘’gainst the sky; 

The crystal pattern as the snowflakes fly; 

The comfort of a candle and a book; 

The peace of thought within the chimney nook; 

The little songs that merry kettles sing; 

And morning bells that through the quiet ring; 

The simple folk that worship in their places; 

The songs they sing; their lifted, shining faces; 

The God with simple creeds to whom each prays; 

For I love simple things and simple ways. 
Arline Fonville. 


TD IDOI 


EK DIOS 
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Most of the farm buildings on Longview Farm are 
covered by mutual fire insurance. Another form of 
imsurance that organized groups of farmers might well 
consider is employers’ liability insurance. Many farm- 
ers need this to safeguard them against damage suits 
growing out of accidents to hired laborers. Owners 
of cotton gins, sawmills, trucks, and tractors, especially 
need such protection. 

IX 

Nearly every afternoon as I ride horseback from the 
office to Longview Farm, I pass a little suburban cot- 
tage that has interested me a great deal. I have never 
inquired who the owners are, but what [ have seen 
tells the story. 

A man and his wife bought a little lot, evidently out 
of their hard-earned savings. They had some lumber 
carried out and in the afternoons after their day’s 
work was over in town, they went for month after 
month out there and worked together building the 
little house of their dreams. As I have passed by to- 
ward sundown day after day, I have seen them hard 
at work, evidently happy at the prospect of sometime 
owning the roof that shelters them. 

I don’t know who they are, but in my heart I have 
often been inclined to say, God bless them and all folks 
like them! In an age when most people seem to have 
forgotten what thrift is, and the desire to have a home 
of one’s own has often been superseded by a desire for 
tawdry extravagance in living, God bless this couple 
who have put their money and their own strength of 
mind and muscle into their own little cottage. I im- 
agine they were reared back in some farm home of 
thrifty, hard-working parents and could never be satis- 
fied as mere renters in town. 

Some writer has said of the new home of any right- 
minded couple: “The heart moves in long before the 
carpenters move out.” In the case of this couple who 
were their own carpenters, the heart no doubt 
‘ters were up. 


moved 





in before even the r 
| “SOMETHING TO READ 


Free Bulletin for Flower Lovers 
VERY subscriber who loves flowers and wishes 
concise information about how to succeed with all 
the common varieties should get a copy of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1171, Growing Annual Flowering Plants 


Tust send a postal card to the United States Department 
of Agriculture and a free copy will go to you at once 


A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP 


How About Sunday School > 
COMMUNITY 
attended Sunday 
nity that is 


without a well supported, well 
hool is likely to be a commu- 
lipping backward, whether the rest- 
dents realize it or not. 

In many other countries the itself sees 
to it that instruction in religion and morality is given 
the young. In our America children 
get no religious training and little definite moral train- 


ing ; hence the 


government 
public schools in 


Sunday schools must supply this ele- 
ment in character-building. Furthermore, churches for 


adults cannot prosper unless Sunday schools are main- 


tained to recruit members for the churches. 


The Sunday school is also an ennobling social agency, 


boys and girls, 
highest interests of human life 
Sunday school 
selecting the right sort of life 
partners. The Sunday school 


bringing together men and women, 
intent on the 

Young people who form friendships at 
have a better chance of 
also offers wholesome 
Sunday on a day when mere idleness 1 
worse 

»mmend the Sunday school 
to our readers as one of the most worth while of all 
} F Why not start one if 
and why not get the 





tere is nOonC in your conimunily 


~ l 
‘d iJ there ts already one you nave 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


Y SHARE of the work of the world may be 

limited, but the fact that it is work makes it 

precious. Darwin could work only half an hour 
it a time, yet in many diligent half hours he laid anew 
the foundations of philosophy. Green, the historian, 
tells us that the world is moved not only by the mighty 
shoves of the heroes, but also by the aggregate of the 
tiny pushes of each honest worker.—Helen Keller 
(blind and deaf). 
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The Progressive Farmer 


ye of the Master Fattens His Cattle” 


May, Even With Its Green Pastures, Yet Has Many Problems for the Stockman 


HEN the livestock are on pas- 

ture, as they are in May, is 

the easiest time for the stock- 
man, but even at this period they re- 
quire his careful attention. Both the 
livestock and the 
pastures require 
attention. At this 
time, as well as 
all others, ‘the 
daily attention of 
the stockman 
makes a _ vast 
difference in 
the results ob- 
tained. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Provision should be made for a con- 
stant supply of salt and on lands defi- 
cient in lime and phosphorus, as are 
large areas in the South, additional 
minerals will be found beneficial. If the pastures con- 
tain legumes there may be little need for minerals 
other than salt, but on most of our Southern pastures 
a mixture of equal parts of salt and wood ashes, or of 
salt and superphosphate (acid phosphate) will probably 
prove profitable. 

The supply of salt and other minerals should be con- 
stant, so the livestock can eat at will, for the too com- 
mon practice of giving large quantities of salt every one 
to three weeks, probably does as much harm as good. 

II 

The supply of water should be ample, of good quality, 
and convenient for the cattle to reach. Going long dis- 
tances for water is not profitable work for livestock. 
Unless the supply is easy to reach the livestock will 
seldom get as much water as is best for them. At this 
season of the year the supply of water is usually suffi- 
cient and of better quality than later in the summer 
but even in May it is not safe to neglect this matter of 
an ample supply of good water. 

Ill 

This is not the season for building or repairing fences, 
but it is a time for keeping a close watch to see that 
the fences control the livestock and remain in a con- 
dition to do so. 

With all these and other things requiring the con- 
stant attention of the stockman, it is plain that there is 
no idle time for him. It also clearly shows that live- 
stock furnish work for the stockman 365 days in the 
year. Truly, “the eye of the master 
fattens his cattle.” - 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





Pastures may be poor if grazed so closely that they 
do not furnish sufficient feed, or if not grazed closely 
enough to prevent the grass becoming coarse, dry, and 
woody. Grasses are rich in protein when two to four 
inches high, but lose much of this essential value as the 
plants get larger. 

Pastures also fail to furnish the most feed when a 
large part of the ground is occupied by weeds and 
brush. There are farmers who do not believe that it 
is economical to mow the pastures to keep down the 
weeds, but these same farmers know that it pays to 
keep down the weeds in the cotton and corn fields. If 
they placed a proper value on pastures and made as 
close a study of the value of cultivating pastures as 
they have of cultivating cotton, I believe they would 
recognize the economy of cultivating the pastures. The 
mower is the best and most economical implement 
for cultivating a pasture for keeping down weeds. If 
the pasture is not grazed closely, mowing has an 
additional value. Whenever the grass gets high or old 
and woody the cows do not eat it, if they can get ten- 
der and shorter grass. Mowing in such a case affords 
more and better grazing. 

Of course, some pastures have too many rocks, 
stumps, brush, or other obstacles to mowing but that 
is no reason for not mowing the pastures to keep down 
weeds and brush when the pasture is in a condition to 
permit. The benefits resulting from mowing are good 
reasons for putting the pastures in condition to be 
mowed when they need it. 


Vv 

It is true that permanent pastures 
have not received the attention they 
should in this country, but temporary 
pastures or pastures in a rotation have 
received much less. 

The permanent pasture has its place 
in any livestock country. It has prob- 
ably reached its highest degree of per- 
fection in England, where land that 
will produce human food crops is 
largely in grass. The English mer- 
chant and manufacturer have been such 
good merchants and manufacturers that 
they could afford to buy their foods 
and the English farmer could not com> 
pete with them for the labor necessary 
to cultivate his fields. 


In Denmark nearly all the land that 
is suitable for cultivation is cultivated 
in crops for food or for feed for .cows and pigs. Only 
land unfit for cultivation is in permanent pasture. The 
temporary pasture or pasture in a rotation has reached 
its highest development in Denmark. In Holland the 
permanent pasture is common but largely on land too 
wet or for some other reason unfit for cultivation. 


In America and especially in the South we _ have 
given little attention to giving pasturage a place ina 
rotation of cultivated crops. There is a place for the 
temporary pasture in the crop rotations of the South. 
If we can’t do both, perhaps we ought to improve our 
permanent pastures before we give much attention to 
pastures in a rotation on the cultivated lands, but there 
are at least two urgent reasons why the temporary pas- 
ture should receive more attention in the South. There 
are times when the permanent pasture does not meet 
the requirements for feed, but much more important, 
we need pastures in our crop rotations for increasing 
the fertility of our cultivated lands. 


SA flandard Farm Paper fas 


What the Farm Groups Ask 


HE heads of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 

ation, the National Farmers’ Union, and the Na- 

tional Grange, last week sent a letter to the chair- 
men of the committees of Congress that are_consider- 
ing farm legislation. This letter declared :— 





“There are, in our opinion, four req- 





“ IV | 

During the grazing season most of 
the feed should be furnished 
pastures, because they furnish the best 
and cheapest feed, but for many kinds 
of livestock even good pastures do not 
entirely solve the feed problems.  In- 
ferior pastures make the problem of 
additional feed of the very greatest im- 
portance in determining results. For 


25 YEARS AGO: WE NEED NO CHEAP, INEFFICIENT LABOR 
by the [WENTY-FIVE 





years ago this week The Progressive Farmer published “1, 

a notable address by a man who was not then famous but has since become 

so. Walter H, Page was the man and his subject was “The Profit of Good 
Training.” 

In‘a powerful way he stressed the fact that nobody is helped by cheap, in- 

efficient labor but everybody is helped by having every man trained in a way to 


work with efficiency and to command good wages. On this point he said:— 


uisites which must be met by any leg- 
islation to permit it to qualify properly 
as farm relief. These requisites are:— 
It should make the tariff effec- 
tive on all farm crops so that surpluses 
will not be permitted to depress the do- 
mestic price to the world level of prices. 

“2. It should be of such nature that 
the control and disposition of agricul- 





instance, the average dairy cow will 
usually pay for extra feed, except when 
on a good pasture, such as is too sel- 
dom found in the Cotton Belt. Average 
to poor dairy cows will not generally 
pay for any grain or concentrates when 
on good pastures, but even the average 
dairy cow will require some grain to 
produce most economically on the aver- 
age poor pastures of the South. 

There are several ways in which pas- 
tures may be judged poor. If a pasture 
does not furnish sufficient feed, so that 
the cow may get her fill by grazing a few 
hours in the forenoon and in the cool 
hours of the evening, it is not a good 
pasture. The cow that must travel all 
day over a large acreage to get suffi- 
cient feed is engaged in unprofitable 
work. She does her best work for her 
owner when she is lying under the 
shade of a tree chewing her cud. 

And then a pasture may also be 
judged poor, if the feed is of poor 
quality and does not furnish the nu- 
trients actually required by the animal 
to do its best work. There are many 
such pastures. Pastures on poor soils 
deficient in lime and phosphorus are 
likely to furnish feed deficient in these 
essentials for developing bone and 
other animal tissues. 








“Looked at from the point of view 
of the individual, it is clear that it 
pays an individual to be trained. But 
how is it looked at from the point of 
view of the whole community? If I 
want a man to shovel dirt, perhaps, I 
do not need a trained man—I want a 
man for 70 cents a day, not for $2.50. 
If everybody in a community be 
trained, who will shovel dirt and chop 
the wood and draw the water? Does 
not every community require a large 
number of untrained, low-priced men? 

“No! 

“That is the fatal doctrine that our 
fathers fell into and lost leadership 
thereby. It is this doctrine that has 
cost the Southern States 100 years of 
progress, for this is nothing but a 
sequel of slavery. If every man in 
the community were trained, you 
could have your dirt shoveled more 
cheaply than now. A trained man 
would drive his scoop to your dirt, 
attach it to an electric wire and shovel 
your dirt more accurately, more 
quickly, more cheaply than any Negro 
in Alabama can do it. That sort 
of activity is happening all over the 
industrial world. Men once pegged 
shoes by hand. They are pegged 
much more cheaply by machinery. 
Whole towns are given to shoe-mak- 
ing; and a man who invented shoe- 


pegging machinery lately died and left 
a great. legacy to Harvard 
Men once shoveled iron ore by spades. 
On Lake Superior tons of ore are 
now lifted from the earth by ma- 
chinery, and it is not once moved by 
the muscle power of man till it be- 
comes steel rails and they are laid on 
the roadbed. It is precisely this kind 
of trained activity that has enabled 
the United States to tale the lead in 
the industrial world. Here is the 
whole secret of it—training from the 
very bottom up. 

“Economic civilization moves for- 
ward only as the whole mass of ac- 
tivity becomes more efficient. Are 
you a lawyer? Your dirt shoveler 
can never pay you a large fee; but a 
trained man who works machinery 
may. Are you a merchant? Your 
untrained dirt shoveler can never buy 
much from you with his 70 cents a 
day. But a man who earns $4 a day 
is worth having as a customer. Are 
you a railroad? Your untrained man 
has little money to travel and nothing 
to haul. Are you a cotton mill? Your 
untrained man or woman can’t buy 
much cloth on low wages. IWbhatever 
you are, you fare better if all men 
about: you are trained, and you fare 
well in proportion to the number that 
are trained.” 














tural surpluses are adequately pro- 
vided for. 
College “3. It should contain provisions, 


which are automatic in their operation, 
to check overproduction. 


“4. It should provide for farmer 
ownership and control of marketing or- 
ganizations, with due. consideration to 
coéperative associations already estab- 
lished.” 


The same points were stressed a few 
weeks ago by the Corn Belt Committee. 
There is, therefore, practical unanimity 
among farm groups as to the principal 
features a farm bill must contain 1i 1t 
is to be effective. 

In presenting these fundamentals, the 
farm organizations declared: “It is too 
evident to need more than mention that 
legislation, to be of benefit to agricul- 
ture, must be of such nature that it will 
increase the farmers’ net income. The 
American farmer must have an Ameri- 
can price for his farm products 1m 
order to maintain an American stan- 
dard .of living; any legislation which 
stops short of attempting to secure this 
certainly will not suffice.” 


This is a clear and intelligent state- 
ment of what three great farm organ!- 
zations, representing organized agricul- 
ture, want. It should be a_ valuable 
statement not only for farm folks but 
likewise for President Hoover and 5€c- 
retary of Agriculture Hyde to consider. 
—Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 


A Plant’s Sky 

WE PLANT seed down in the 
\ ' ground, but they grow up into the 
sky. Just as the tiny rootlets reach out 
for food in the soil, so the leaves are 
really aerial roots 
that take nourish- 
ment from the air. 
Agricultural chem- 
ists say. that the 
leaves of plants 
breathe in carbon di- 
oxide, which with 


sugar by chlorophyll 
in the presence of 
sunlight. This car- 
hon sugar becomes the cellulose tissue 
of all growing things. 

Men are like trees in that they grow 
on the earth. Our physical life we have 
in common with: other warm-blooded 
However, we throw out aeri- 
and 


J. W. HOLLAND 


creatures. 
al rootlets into the sky above us 


water is changed fo | 


really get our soul food, not from the | 


eround, but from the heavens above us. 


17 


“We live by hope” is a Bible truth. 


Why hope calls us forever on and up 1s | 


one of the marvels of life. It is one of 
the roots which the soul throws out for 
“substance” upon which to live. 


Hope | 


has been called an anchor and a com- |} 


pass. 

rootlet which finds God and reality, and 

which makes our lives worth while? 
Not long ago I buried a young woman. 


May we not think of it as a living | 


Her husband stood by me at the grave. | 
When it was all over he said, “Somehow } 


I feel a faint hope of eternal things 
glowing in my heart.” 


“Man cannot live by bread alone.” He 


sends out hope’s tendrils to catch and | 


appropriate spiritual strength. 


197 


Faith is another of these soul roots 


that grow upward. 


In the midst of con- | 


ditions that strike terror to our bodily | 


peace and life, faith lives on. 
hardly possible that an oak can take an 
invisible gas, carbon dioxide, and make 
it into a substance that will defy the 
storms of five centuries. But just as 
marvelous and just as real is the process 
by which the soul gets from invisible 
sources the faith stuff by which it is able 
to withstand the hardest trials. 


| ie | I 

Prayer is the soul’s vital root reaching 
upward to unseen sources of food. It is 
4 universal experience that prayer makes 
the soul strong. Weaknesses and 
let go their hold upon the upward grow- 
ing soul. 

Blessed is the child who is taught early 
to pray. As parents we are anxious that 
every material and educational advan- 
tage shall be the heritage of our children. 
Sometimes we wear out our lives in get- 
ting them ready to live. 


sins 


Can we better fortify them against 
their weaknesses than by helping them 
to train upward the aerial roots of hope, 
faith, and prayer? 

It was written of Moses, “He endured 
as seeing Him who was invisible.” He 
sent forth his soul rootlets into the eter- 
nal air of God. So may we endure. 


FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES 


As Reported by Our Readers | 


[3/48 55:7—Let the wicked forsake 

his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts: and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy on him; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly 
Pardon. (An Old Testament favorite in 
Our recent questionnaire.) 


Matthew 11:28—Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. (A New Testament fav- 
orite in our recent questionnaire.) 


It seems | 
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IENNIEX F 


THE CHALLENGER 


| A Wide Choice of Colors 


at No Extra Cost 


Only a very few dollars a month 
is the difference in price between 
this big, fine Essex and thesmall- 
est and lightest of cars. 


For instance, your down pay- 
ment may be as low as $245, and 
nowhere within the United States 
is higher than $295 according to 
locality. The H. M. C. Purchase 
Plan offers the lowest terms 
available on the balance. 












Challenging you 


to know the best 


Essex the Challenger sweeps aside the barriers of price 
class. It challenges the performance, the style, the 
luxurious roomy comfort of any car at any price, on the 
basis that no other gives you back so much for every 
dollar you put in. That is why the big buying swing is 
to Essex. That is why motorists by thousands are switch- 
ing from past favorites, and trading in their present 
cars for the big values Essex the Challenger gives. 


In fine 
Equipment 
too 


What a complete fine 
car should have 


Hydraulic shock absorbers, 4- 
wheel brakes, radiator shutters 
and air cleaner are standard. 
They do not cost you one cent 
extra. The same with the new 
type GL ARE-PROOF rear- 
view mirror, safety lock, starter 
and electric gauge for fuel and 
oil on dash. 


Bright parts are chromium 

plated. All valuable features— 

all features you want. Add 

them up yourself and you will 

see easily above $100 in the 

“extras’’ that Essex provides 
at no extra cost. 


A Big, adult-size “Six.” Fine to 
look at. Roomy and comfort- 
able. Rich, handsome upholstery 
and appointments. A SUPER- 
SIX motor—challenging any 
for speed up to 70 miles an 
hour, and capable 
of 60 miles an 
hour for hour aft- 
er hour. In geta- 
way it challenges 
any car. It is built 


‘095 


AND UP AT FACTORY 


by Hudson under Super-six pat- 
ents—that is why it is so smooth 
—so powerful. 


In “Nationwide Challenger 
Week,” Essex established marks 
everywhere that 
no car of any 
price had ever 
equalled. Askfora 
rideand WATCH 
THE ESSEX. 
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Sixteen years ago, we invited C. E. Hoyt, Sabula, Pennsylvania, 
to try Larro on his herd. 


Mr. Hoyt’s Jerseys led all Pennsylvania Jerseys in butter fat 
production per cow. Mr. Hoyt says: 

“T’m still using Larro with great success.’ 
Twelve years ago we asked Mr. E. T. Othosen, Kennedyville, 
Md., to try Larro. Mr. Othosen now says: 

“Y’ve used Larro for twelve years straight and believe it to be 

the best on the market.”’ 
Seven years ago, Mr. H. B. Edwards, Ahoski, North Carolina, 
started using Larro and not long ago he wrote: 


ee been a constant user of Larro Dairy Feed for seven years 
and find it to be the best on the market.” 


’ 


When dairymen say things like this, there must be some reason 
—some real reason for it. 


Larro Dairy Feed — proved under exacting conditions on the 
country’s most efficient Research Farm and then made so that, 
from one year’s end to the other, it never varies from its for- 
mula, is bound to keep cows healthy — to make them produce 
all the milk they are able to —to give you the biggest profit 
after your feed bill is paid. 


If you try Larro you'll find out by actual use, what Messrs. 
Hoyt, Othosen, Edwards and thousands of other dairymen 
already know—that a cheap price doesn’t save money—protein 
doesn’t denote profits—tags and formulas don’t mean a thing. 
The health of your cows determines the money they make. 
Keep your eye on results—give Larro a chance to prove itself 
and you'll get a real increase in your dairy profits. 


ALP?C 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
FOR COWS , HOGS +» POULTRY 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Banners of Scoutcratt | 
By JOHN CASE _ Copyright 192 | 
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HOW THE STORY BEGAN 
gape Guide Arthur Frost, als« 


the teacher 








of vocational gricuitu 1 Consolidated 

High School, Pleasant Valley, loaded his 

tribe 20 I Scou I Sal.” a t } 
1c 7 to the it s e 
I Sc tr i ( t ] 
») bre is a g A 

gray ed “ki th I a l 
d 1 if he mi share their breakfast 








They 










greed and while eating ‘“Golddust 
Donny” related some of the re vhy he, an 
educated, pri xy your man, became a 
tramp. On rea xr the meeting > in the 
city the boys found their host op with 


Scoutmaster Bill Graham waiting for them. 
3etween Rodney Spencer, the Lone Scout Tribe 
Chief, and Terence Sullivan, Patrol 
Leader of the troop, an almost instant dislike 


Senior 


arose. 


NTRODUCTIONS were over and 


again all the boys were at ease. 
While most of the country’ boys 
and some of the city lads stood 


bashfully apart, it 
was apparent that 
the call of youth 
which soon finds 
kindred spirits was 
at work. Off by 
themselves, J ack 
Barry and Jamie 
Stewart were chat- 
ting like old friends. 
Before a half hour 
had passed it was 
oS tv er. ame 
“Shrimp,” and there was no _ invisible 
barrier line which marked the distinction 
between country and city. Sprawled on 
the ground “Tony the Wop,” whose an- 
cestors had come from the hills of Italy 
was “talking a streak” to none other than 
Stub Hapgood who had lost his embar- 


JOHN CASE 


| rassment in a vivid recital of the joys of 


trout fishing in the stream which ran 
tumbling down over rocks and hills to 
meet its mightier sister in the valley. 


“And you ask me to come out there and 


go trout fishing with you?’ Tony was 
demanding incredulously but joyfully as 
again Graham gave a command. “Bet 
your life,” was Stub’s answer. ‘“There’s 
an old he one in the deep pool that even 
my dad hasn't been able to take.” 


“Before we put on our signal drill for 
our guests,” announced Scoutmaster Gra- 
ham as again the boys stood in line, “let’s 
have some Scout songs. Folks who can 
sing together and play together always 
get along without having much trouble. 
We'll start with ‘America’ and I want 
every scout in on this. If you can’t sing, 
make a joyful noise anyway. Here we 
go!” As the boyish voices rang out men 
and women strolling in the park stopped 
to listen, motor slackened speed. 
Gray-haired business men smiled in sym- 
pathetic approval and in their hearts re- 
gretted that they could not have been 


»couts. 


Cars 


“Fine!” cried Graham as the song end- 
ed. “Fine! And who's the songbird in 
your gang, Art? There’s one voice that 
stands out. Put him up front here where 
we can all hear him sing.” Guide Frost 
grinned, reached out a hand, and pushed 


forward blushing litthe Aubrey Brown. 
“Thought you’d* spot him,” said the 
farm boys’ leader. “Aubrey here can 


harm a bird out of a tree. We've had 
\merica’ and I can't think of a better 
way to start our big day right after that 
than with Scout’s Prayer. Hats off, 
icllows, while Aubrey sings ‘Dear Father 
n Heaven.’ I know you'll do that for us, 
son.” Guide Frost smiled his winning 
smile and bashfully, but gaining courage 
after the first liquid note, Aubrey began, 

air being ‘“Marcheta.” 
“Dear Father in Heaven above us we ask Thee 
For guidance in our daily task; 
and manhood 
amongst us, 


May virtue stand strongly 
To thee we give all our thanks. 

The Scout Oath, The Scout Law, 

Their lessons unfolding, 

To our youth in numbers untold, 

Our motto, Our Good Turn; 

May we live and teach it, 
Great spirit of Scouting, we pray.” 

As the farm boy sang, standing there in 
his ill-fitting suit, eyes uplifted to the se- 
rene blue sky above, something caught 
hard at the heart of every person listen- 


Men had stopped and 





i 
stand motionless and silent. Whe; 
+] ae Ri ae Kite 
the > ended there was no Se 

D 1, na i 7 1 + J 1 
Boyish hearts had been touched ; im 
pressed. Out of his own innoce: oy- 
art Aubrey had sung as | ins 

nder the blu tee ainne at tics 

ider the Diue sky ione at hori c 


rd a prayer. 


“A Scout is reverent,” quoted Scout 





master Graham softly from the Scout 
Law. ‘“‘Reverent toward God erhaps 

11 lads who live in the country are a 
bit closer to Him than we. of the city 
are because the city is man made and the 
country still, thank God, is His _ handi- 
work untouched. Well, how about 
‘Tramp, Tramp, Scouts are Marching? 
All set? Let’s go!” Again fresh young 


voices rang out in song and as they sang 
Troop Scouts and Lone Scouts marked 
time in rhythm to the fine old song set 
to Scout words. “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
the Scouts are marching! Under smiling 
skies above; By the red and white and 
blue, We will hold. forever true to the 
glory of the country that we love.” 
“Well, we’ve had enough singing for 
the present,” said Scoutmaster Graham, 
“but we'll have more before fhe big day 
ends. You Lone Scouts have just as 
good a signal drill master in Frost there 
as my lads have but I suspect we find 
more time for it. ’Tenshun! Flags out!” 
It was a joy for Arthur Frost and his 
lads to watch the beautiful work of 
Graham’s Boy Scouts. As _ they sent 
and received messages Guide Frost led his 
Scouts in repeated applause and cheer- 
ing. Here was something that they might 
some day expect to approach. “That 
alone is worth riding ‘Old Sal’ clear out 
here,” said Jack Berry when the final 
message had been given and again city 
boys and country boys were fraternizing. 









“We are pretty good,” admitted Jamie 
Stewart modestly, “but we should be. 
Terry Sullivan’s one of the best instruc- 
tors in the city and he’s a ‘whip’ himself. 
He’s harder on us than the Big Chief, 
Graham, is when we hold signal drill. 
That pal of yours, Spencer, has the mak- 
ings of a leader. Seems sort of a stiff 
guy. What’s eatin’ 
to want to mix.” 


him? Don't seem 
“Rod's the finest fellow on earth,” an- 
swered Jack, quick to defend his friend, 
“but he’s a bit shy. You'll like him when 
you get to know him. There’s a secret 
about Rod,’ and Jack lowered his voice 
mysteriously. “He’s got Injun blood in 
him. His tribe name is Lone Eagle.” 
Young Stewart gazed upon the Lone 
Scout Chief with awakened curiosity and 
respect. “Hanged if he don’t look as if he 
could lift a fellow’s scalp,” Jamie ob- 
served. “I wouldn’t want him sore at 
me. Hope he and Terry hit it off as 
you and me have. There’s a lad, ‘Shrimp, 


‘ that’s pure gold although he’s, as peppery 


as only a fightin’ Irishman can be. His 
dad’s got more dollars than most of our 
boys’ dads have dimes—but you'd never 
know it by being around Terry Sullivan 
Gotta fine car of his own and all that 
sort of stuff but he’s common as an old 
So’s his old man and his grand- 
About the biggest guns in the whole 


shoe. 
dad. 
blamed burg.’ 

“Money don’t amount to a lot,” ob- 
served Jack Barry philosophically, “but 
it’s pretty convenient to have some. As 
it happens Rod's dad is the richest ma 
in Pleasant Valley, too. Gotta thousan 
acres of the best land that lays out und 
the sun. Could afford a fine car for Rod, 
I reckon, if he wanted to but all the car 
Rod’s got is a battered old flivver that he 
drives to Consolidated High. Rod's ) 
dog’ in our diggin’s because he’s a real 
guy, not because he has a little more cas 
to spend than some of us or becaus: 
folks are college folks.” 

“Well,” replied Jamie 
“Terry’s ‘top dog’ with’us as y 
because he’s a real guy, too. We know 
him and if he ‘flies off the handle we 
know that in five minutes he'll be sorry 
and forget all about it. Spencer, tere 
looks as if he’d hold a grudge until hades 
froze over—and then skate around on the 
ice.” 

“Yes,” said: Jack, “there’s a lot of truth 
page 14) 
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A Stitch és Time Saves Nine 


HE “A stitch in time saves 
Bi »”’ is just as true in human re- 
‘ons as in material things. It is an- 
other way of saying that prevention is 
easier than cure. Our 
whole scheme of ac- 
tion for the preven- 


old adage, 















tion of disease is 
\ made up mainly of 
taking stitches in 
} time, 
Who can calculate 
the value of the 
F “stitch in time” that 
DR. REGISTBR prevents or stops an 


outbreak of typhoid 
ever’ Olean, N. Y., is a city of about 
25,000 population. Last year it had an 
outbreak of typhoid fever caused by a 
defect in the water main. There were 
230 cases of typhoid fever, of which 22 
were fatal. The death rate was nearly 
10 per cent of the sick. The city had to 
issue $350,000 worth of bonds to run for 
20 years to pay damages and other costs. 
This was in addition to what it cost cit- 
izens individually. At one time during 
the epidemic there were 210 nurses on 
the city’s payroll. Thanks to preventive 
medicine, the epidemic was checked be- 
fore it grew into larger proportions. This 
isa good example of the value of a stitch 
taken promptly in the interest of public 
and private health. I am practically sure 
that few, if any, of those who contracted 
typhoid fever in Olean had been inocu- 
lated against it. How much more valu- 
able would have been the “stitch in time” 
if the whole city had been immunized 
before the outbreak? 

Thousands of people are bitten annually 
by mad dogs. The majority of these vic- 
tims take anti-rabic treatment promptly 
and prevent rabies, but some wait too 
long, or do not take treatment, or are 
lacerated and torn so badly on face and 
head by the rabid animal that treatment 
does no good. 

Shouldn’t we take a “stitch in time” 
and stamp out rabies by not allowing 
dogs to leave the premises without a 
muzzle? This disease has been stamped 
out in other countries by using this meth- 
od. It certainly would not work any 
hardship on the dogs, and would be a 
great protection to the dogs and to the 
people. You notice I mention dogs first, 
for up to this good hour consideration 
for the dogs has been first when eradica- 
tion of rabies has been proposed. 


Like other laws, where the welfare of 
all the people of every state is at stake, 
the law governing rabies should be uni- 
form in all the states, or in other words, 
a national law. 


Thousands of cases of smallpox occur 
aannually in the United States. Espe- 
cially is this true of the Southern States, 
tight in face of the fact that we have 
known for more than a hundred years 
how to prevent smallpox. “A stitch in 
time’’—vaccination against smallpox— 
would prevent this loathsome, disfiguring 
disease. 

There are many other “stitches in 
time’’ that could be taken to promote 
public and personal health, but those I 
have mentioned will be enough for this 
time. 
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Fast driving 


gives oil its hardest test 

















Oil which lasts lomgect at 
high speed lubricates best 


at any speed 


You will find that the New Mobiloil out- 
lasts other oils at high speeds. This ex- 
plains why the New Mobiloil will save you 


money in operating car, truck or tractor. 


Improved roads .. . higher speed limits . ; . modern 
engines ... have made fast drivers of us all. And 
probably you’ve noticed that the faster you drive the 
higher the oil consumption. 


Our assurance that the New Mobiloil will stand up 
better and last longer than other oils under high 
speed is really a conservative reflection of the speed 
test records made in thousands of miles of running at 
the Atlantic City Speedway. And it is an established 
engineering fact that the oil which lasts longest and 
stands up best at high speed also lubricates best at 
ANY speed. 


Repeated road and laboratory tests prove that when 
lubricated with the New Mobiloil engines commonly 
develop more power than with other oils of equal 
viscosity. In addition this New Mobiloil often reduces 
oil consumption as much as 50%. Other economies 
result from fewer repairs, less carbon, and time saved 
in costly breakdowns. 


Substantial quantity discount 


For a season’s supply it is cheaper to buy in the 55- 
gallon and 30-gallon drums with convenient faucets. 
On these large containers your Mobiloil dealer will 
give you a substantial discount. His complete Mobiloil 
Chart tells you the correct grade of Mobiloil for your 
car, tractor and truck. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 































































. 7 
Make this chart your guide 
‘ 
Ie shows the correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed here, see at 
your dealer's the complete Mobiloil Chart, which rec- 
ommends the correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 
1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OP Engine Engine Engine Engine 
PASSENGER = = - = 
cans elele/elilze]2| 2 
els Ele|lsie]s 
AIF IAF lAISIAE 
Auburn, 6-66.. Pe wee, RES BP a ee A A 
8-cyL..... BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.]| A | Are. 
“ other models |} A_|Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A A 
ARR ARS es BB | Arc.| BB | Arc-] BB | Arc.| A | Arc. 
Sco casen 56 BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc. 
Chandler Special Six seh aeont TARE Loa are 
- er models | A | Arc.| A |Arc.| A | Arc.| A | Arc 
re A |Arc.| A |Are.] A | Arc.| A | Are. 
Chrysler, ocr pions -.. fs. | A [Are] A [Are] A [Are 
Imperial... | BB | Arc.} BB | Arc.| A AJA A 
“ other models | A | Arc.) A |Arc.| A AIA A 
er ere eS ee ee uy i. ees 
Dodge Srechene. A’ jArc.] A | Arc.] A |Arc.] A | Arc. } 
Durant... .. A jAcc.] A |Arc.}. ..]....] A | Are. 
grokine saan s A jArc.] A [Arc.} A |Arc.]....]..¢. 
LA ie A jArc.}| A [Arc.] A |Arc.| A | Arc. 
Ford, Model x: aenee A [Arc.] A | Are. : BAH 
Model T..... 5, GR PA, BRP EJ E E 
BO on accene BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | BB | BB | BB 
Gardner, 8-cyl.. BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| A | Are. 
sd other models a, AR PRs A Bee ee A 
Graham- Poly. BP tAse.t BOT Ase 66: Lissodeccebaces 
udson.... A |Are.}| A |Arce.] A | Are.] A | Are. 
Hupmobile. . -.» | BB | Arc.] BB | Arc.] A | Arc.] A | Are. 
ON RS BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.] BB | Are.]....].... 
Marmon, 8-cyl.. A, | Arc] A |Arce.] A | Are.}....].... 
«other models acpa it... BBL ALA AIA A 
DOOR. ccc bicaa'ce A |jArc.] A |Are.]| A | Are.] A | Arc. 
Nash, Adv. & Sp. 6. | BB | Ar.}| BB | Arc.| BB | Are.| A | Are. 
other models | A | Arc.| A |Are.| A | Are.| A | Arc. 
NONE ances cs A |jArc.| A | Arc.] A | Are.] A | Are. 
on eee A |Are.] A |Are.| A | Are.] A | Arc. 
Peerless,72,90,91... | BB | A | BB} A | BB] A [BB] A 
* other models | A | Arc.| A | Arc-] ‘A [Are.] A | Are. 
Plymouth, ...... PS yt RA Pe Pee eek See a 
poatlte. . , A |Arce.] A [Area] A |Arc.] A | Are. 
A |Arc.| A |Arc.]| A | Are.] A | Arc. I 
: Knight, 6-80. | BB'| Arc.] BB | Arc.],...]... Jo... | oes. 
“ other models | BB | A | BB| A | BB] AI BBI A 
Studebaker........ A_|{Arc.}| A |Arc.] A | Are.] A | Are. ff 
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| AFIELD WITH VIRGINIA | 

COUNTY FARM AGENTS — | 
rT BE farm agent i Virginia is coming 


to be a real asset to any county, and 


employed by Virginia are not 


those now 


working merely to advance theories or 
spread technical 
knowledge, but to 
help make farm life 
more pleasant and 
profitable. Figures 
recently comp iled 


from the annual re- 
ports of Virginia 
county farm demon- 
stration agents by 
W. P. Moore, as 
sistant director, show 
that 54 agents report 
71 county associa- 

different kinds with 3,695 mem 
bers fostering their work. Fifty-six 
agents report that the extension program 
was worked out cooperatively by the 
agent and people concerned in 706 com- 
munities and that 528 voluntary local 
leaders were actively engaged in for- 
warding the program of work with jun- 
iors, or 4-H club members, and 1,080 
with adults. 





tions of 


Due to efforts of the county farm dem- 
onstration agents in 1928, there was an 
increase in the production of almost 
every crop that can be grown in Virginia, 
while 233 method demonstrations were 
given in marketing what was produced. 
How agents are them- 


these busying 


selves in ca 
929 is 
note 


rying on their program for 
indicated in the following 
from several Virginia counties 
1 od 

Orange.—Eleven Jersey breeders in 
Orange County made a trip early in 
April to Beltsville, Maryland, to look 
over the work of the State Dairy De- 
partment in proved sires. Eight purebred 
bulls of the best known Jersey families 
for production in the world were pur- 
chased. 

| ae who has been the effi 
cient county agent in Orange for 12 
years, has resigned to enter the banking 
business. T. T. Curtis has been trans- 
ferred from Prince William County to 
take Breeden’s place. F. D. Cox, for- 
merly assistant agent in Grayson, was 
promoted to the place Curtis vacated. 

OMe 

Fairfax.—One oi the best examples 
of the benefits of county agent work was 
given in Fairfax recently when a flock 
of sheep was treated for intestinal para- 





field 


Bre € de Nn, 


sites. A fine ram and several ewes died 
before the agent was called. The flock 
was treated for worms with the copper 
sulphate-tobacco prescription. One ewe 


that seemed to be dying was treated with 
the rest of the flock and all of them re- 
covered. Judging from previous losses, 
the county agent was the means of sav- 
ing at least $200 to the owner. 

After the agent had culled poultry on 
one farm, the owner said: “I am very 
grateful for this demonstration, for it is 
certainly discouraging to feed several 
hundred birds a long time and not get 








any eggs. If I had known about culling 
three months ago I would have saved a 


lot of money.” 
1969 
Halifax—A total of 16,000 pounds 
of poultry was recently loaded in _ this 
county for which the farmers received 
$4,000 in cash. The price paid was from 
4 to 6 cents a pound more than the local 


price. 
177 

Bedford.—The county agent had a 
rather remarkable tobacco fertilizer dem- 
onstration brought to his attention re 
cently. In 1927 H. H. Johnson prepared 
14 acres for alfalfa (spring seeding). He 
decided later to set this in tobacco. The 
soil preparation was 800 pounds 16 per 
cent superphosphate, 800 pounds raw 
bone, and 3 tons limestone, all worked 
into the soil in early spring. Twenty 
loads of manure was also applied. Just 
before setting the plants he put 800 
pounds of 2-8-6 fertilizer under them. 
This cost him about $84, valuing the 
manure at $2 per load. He raised 3,000 
pounds of tobacco on this 1% acres and 
sold it for $555 when tobacco averaged 
about $9 for the season. 


PEANUTS IN THE MOUNTAINS! 
UR correspondence indicates an un- 
usual interest in peanuts in the 

mountains of North Carolina and South- 

west Virginia. Most of the letters we 
have received indicate an increased plant- 
ing for local sale. This interest is prob- 


The Progressive F 


ar mer 


ably due to the 50 per cent increase in 
the tariff rate on both shelled d un- 
shelled peanuts. This increase from 3 
to 414 cents per pound for unshelled id 


from 4 to 6 cents for shelled cd 
justify heavy planting in new areas fy 
which the peanut has not become esta} 
lished. 

At the 
probably 


beginning of the 1925 
15,000,000 pounds oi 

type peanuts 
according to 


ason 
mestic 
Virginia 


were held over 
Further, 


trade esti 


mates, 
there were in storage in Chicago shelled 
Chinese peanuts of the same type equiy- 
alent to 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 pounds 


of farmers’ stock. 
is reported 


The 1928 Chinese crop 
above the average. 
Present indications are for good prices 
for the large Virginia-Carolina type, pro- 
vided the influences of the higher tariff 
do not lead to overproduction It is 
probable that a crop slightly above nor- 
mal in acreage and of good quality will 
bring fair prices in localities where the 
machinery for marketing has been set 
up. There will be a large proportion of 
failures from attempts to grow peanuts 
where they are not an established crop 
and bv inexperienced growers. Our ad- 
vice is that inexperienced growers do 
two things before planting more than a 
trial patch: (1) Consult the county 
farm agent, and (2) write the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
and ask for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1127, Growing Peanuts for Profit. 
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MAKE EVERY POUND OF GRAIN COUNT 
Big 


YOUR ACRES? 


Mt. 





These “Books Tell You How 





Dr. Bailey has said, “An acre of land 
varies directly with the size of the 
man who manages it.” The production 
of your farm, the profit from your 
Jabor, depends on how well you have 
managed—your use of livestock and 
feedstuffs grown or purchased. In- 
crease the efficiency of every bushel 
of grain, every acre of pasture, every 
ton of hay, every hour of labor by 
the use of the proper amount of 
COTTONSEED MEAL—the concen- 
trated protein—which is both tonic 


SIGN AND MAIL 


and feed to dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
sheep and swine. The Educational 
Service has published a series of fold- 
ers on “How to Feed Livestock for 
Profit.” Every farmer, feeder, dairy- 
man should have them. All informa- 
tion is the result of actual feed tests, 
conducted by agricultural colleges, 
universities and practical feeders. 
Here is the road to greater profit. The 
information is free. What others have 
done you can do. Write today. 


COUPON TODAY 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


CP-8 


Cottonseed Products Association 


915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
C1 Dairy Cattle Feeding 


809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me the booklets checked, without cost 








C] Beef Cattle Feeding 2 mei 

C] Practical Feeding of Poultry Name 

oO Practical Live Stock Feeding Pe nee Pie 
0 Practical Hog Feeding ere : 
C) Practical Sheep Feeding P.O. State 
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Morning a 


aches and pains. 





Know the exhilaration 


support and relaxation. 


and Inner Spring Mattress Fillings 














Make Every 


“Good” Mornin “ 
8 


ANISH that early morning lethargy—that 

reluctance to arise —those little early 
Increase your efficiency by 
changing your bedspring. Get yourself a Foster 
Ideal Spring and get up feeling fit. Learn the 
luxury of sleeping on 120 finely tempered, up- 
right spirals. Enjoy the comfort of a body- 
fitting bedspring and its perfect spine support. 
of healthy nerves, 
refreshed by wholesome sleep and relaxation. 


There is logical reason why you should insist 
upon the very finest quality of sleep. Sleep is 
nerve food. And—there is a very logical 
reason why you should sleep upon a Foster 
Ideal Spring, for the Foster Ideal is scientifi- 
| cally constructed (after a thorough and ex- 
tended study of sleep) to give you finer spine 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N.Y. 
| Western Factory: St. Louis, Mo. 


Makers of Bedsprings « Day Beds « Beds « Toe Trip Cribs 
Upholstery Springs » Upholstery Spring Constructions 

















dius portant 


Foster Ideal Springs are not 
sold in every furniture or 
department store and you 
may be urged to buy some- 
thing alleged to be “‘just as 
good orsuperior’’ toa Foster 
Ideal. But—if you are inter- 
ested in proper spine support 
and want real rest, you'll 
seek out the Foster Ideal } 
Dealerin yourcity and you'|! | 

uy a genuine Foster Ideal 
Spring, that bears the Foster 

Trade Mark 
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se *™monia when corn was knee-high. Shal- 
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HERE’S THAT CALF CLUB BOY AND 
HIS CALF 

Did you read in Longview Farm Talks last 
month the story of that boy who wanted a 
purebred calf so much—and how Dad and the 
county agent and the banker all worked to- 
gether so that his fine ambition was realized 
Well, here’s the boy and the calf. The boy’: 
name is Ray Poplin of Stanly County, N. C.; 
the calf forgot to tell us her name; and the 
man on the right is Editor Clarence Poe 
The Progressive Farmer. 


WALK FOUR MILES TO CULTI- 
VATE ACRE OF COTTON 
far does one walk shen culti- 


sweep, two furrows to the row?’ 


an acre of cotton with 

Where the rows are four feet wide the 
distance walked, allowing two furrows t 
the row, will equal 4.1 miles. If we add 
to this the amount of walking done in 
turning around at the ends, it would be 
approximately five miles. If the rows 
are only three feet wide the distance walk- 
ed would be 51% miles or more than six 
miles when we count the necessary walk- | 
ing in turning at the ends. Of course, 
by using a cultivator that will cultivate 
both sides of the row at one trip the dis- 
tance is divided in half, and if we are cul- 
tivating land that is comparatively level 
and free of all obstructions and make use 
of a two-row cultivator, then we reduc« 
the walking or the riding to one-fourth 
the distance. 





SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS | 


A SPECIAL prize of $100, in addition 
*% to the $600 in prizes already an- 
nounced, is being offered through the gen- 
erosity of the South Carolina Sweet Po- 
tato Association to the con- 
testant or group of con- 
testants who load the most 
satisfactory car of sweet po- 
tatoes from the contest 
groups produced this year 
The purpose of this special 
prize, says T. B. Young, 
, manager of the association, | 
1s to encourage proper grading and pack- 
mg of sweet potatoes, for although man) 
Sweet potatoes are produced in South | 
Carolina, entirely too few of them meet 
the packing and grading regulations for 
Prohiitable marketing. Prof. R. A. Mc- 
Ginty, horticulturist at Clemson College 
is directing the contest, and is much en- 
couraged over the prospects. 
Il 

For Better Corn Yields —To promot« 
more economic corn production in South 
Carolina, the Extension Service has is- 
sued Information Card 37, entitled Essen- 
tals of Economic Corn Production. The 
Varieties recommended are: Douthits, Pec 

¢€ 5, Hastings, Garrick, Ellis, and Low- 
man Yellow. Fertilizer recommendations 
Suggested are a light application of com- 
plete fertilizer before planting and a side- 
dressing of 150 to 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, or 110 to 3150 pounds of sulphate of 


r 














a 


sions of 


frequent cultivation is recom- 
1 and fodder pulling is discouraged. 
III 


Agronomy Field Day at Clemson.— 
V 140 farmers from Piedment coun 
s attended the Agronomy Field Day con- 
by the agronomy division of the 
Experiment Station and the Extension 
Service here, on April 12. Winter leg- 
s adapted to Piedmont conditions were 
ied, as well as small grains in the ex- 
imental tests. Awnless barley, devel- 
and bred by the agronomy division, 
ted special interest. Brief discus- 
experimental work under way 
ere given by members of the agronomy 
acuity. 





cted Dy 





IV 


Report on the 1928 Cotton Contest. 
— The Extension Service has issued Cir- 
lar 98, entitled The Cotton Contest— 

~8, showing the tabular enrollment and 
ts secured by the contestants and 

ing also a discussion of the aims 


and regulations of the contest. The sum 
mary shows that the average cost of pro- 
duction per acre among the contestants 
in 1928 was $52.74, average yield of lint 
per acre 556 pounds, average per cent of 
lint of varieties 34.6, average length of 
lint all varieties, 1 inch plus, average 
profit per acre, $86.51. 

Vv 


Training Students for Boll Weevil 
Control.—Again, as last year, the agri- 
cultural department at Clemson Colleg« 
will train a group of agricultural students 
in a two-months’ intensive course in boll 
weevil control, preparing tl : sum- 





them for 
mer jobs as boll weevil specialists among 
the larger farmers of the state. Fifty 
enrolled for this work, and in 
the heavy boll weevil attacks pre- 
dicted for this year, especially in Pied- 
mont territory heretofore not greatly 
troubled by the boll weevil, Dr. F. H. H. 
Calhoun, director of agricultural teach- 
ing, feels that the men will be greatly 
needed and will render fine service. 


men are 
view of 
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| MORE BIBLE READERS __ | 


\ JE ARE glad to add three more 


/ 


names to the list of those who read 
the Bible through in 1928 


follows :— 


They are as 


Miss Ruby Puckett, Greenville Co., S. C. 
Mrs. C. D. Ferguson, Charlotte C p 

W. O. Stell, Wake Co., N. C. 

Bible 
twice, and got as far as the 
chapter of I Kings on the third 


Mr. Stell writes that he read the 
through 
15th 
reading. 

Mrs. 
list of 


says, “I cut out each 
questions and put them in the 
Bible as they came, so they would be 
ready to use again. I finished the read- 
ing as soon as the last paper came.” 


Ferguson 


Miss Puckett says, “We all read Dr. 
Holland’s sermons and enjoy them.” 





 Pontiae performance is more 


than equal to farm driving needs 





































PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Farm driving is not always a matter of smooth concrete and 
asphalt. Sometimes it takes you over queer, rut-scarred side 
roads—along trails of deep yellow sand—into muddy fields and 
countless places that bristle with trouble for ordinary cars. 


Right there is one of the foremost reasons for Pontiac’s popular- 
ity among farming people. For long experience has taught them 
that Pontiac performance is more than equal to every farm 


driving need. 


Today they are buying the New Pontiac Big Six because it is 


bigger, more powerful and more reliable than ever. 
larger L-head engine develops 57 brake horsepower. 


Its new, 
It has a 


larger manifold and a new, larger 114-inch carburetor. It hasa 
93-pound crankshaft, dynamically counter-weighted to reduce 
bearing pressure and promote big car smoothness at high 
speeds—a Harmonic Balancer that lessens vibration, increases 
smoothness and lengthens engine life—and new, noiseless, 
internal-expanding four-wheel brakes that give you increased 
safety because rain, mud and ice cannot hinder their operation. 


Ask your Oakland-Pontiac dealer to tell you all the other advan- 
tages of the New Pontiac Big Six and how easily it enables you to 
step up the quality of the car you drive without leaving the low- 


priced field. 





Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, plus delivery charges. Bumpers 
and rear fender guards, spring covers and Lovejoy shock absorbers regular equipment at 


slight extra cost. 


General Motors Time Payment Plan available at minimum rate. 





Consider the delivered price as wellas the list price when comparing automobile values. .. . 
Oakland-Pontiacdelivered prices inelude only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 








2-Door Sedan, $745 * Body by Fisher 
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‘THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR’ 


Sa 


ONDAY, May 13.—Before buying 


goods for your summer dresses 


test the fastness of the dye by washing 
a sample. 


Tuesday, May 14. 
—When painting a 
window or picture 
frame, rub = soap 
on the glass 
at the edge. Then, 
if the paint splashes 
onto the glass it can 
be easily removed 





with a soft cloth. 
Wednesday, May 
MRS. W. N. HUTT 15,.— Stockings pur- 
chased half a_ size 


longer than is actually needed will require 
less mending. 

Thursday, May 16.—See that the chil- 
dren get their alkaline foods in quantity. 
It will go a long way toward keeping 
them in perfect health. They will not 
eat all the green vegetables that we eld- 
ers eat but they will drink milk, will ap- 
preciate an orange between meals, and 
surely will delight in a glass of lemonade 
as often as “mother” will prepare it. 

Friday, May 17.—Table manners should 
be taught to children in the home as soon 
as they are able to be at the table. If 
children are taught these things at home, 
there is litthke room for embarrassment 
when dining in the home of friends. Many 
times a child has been deprived of a visit 
simply because his parents have not train- 
ed him in manners from the first. 

Saturday, May 18.—It is a good idea 
to cover cookbooks and reference vol- 
umes that are in general use around the 
kitchen with oilcloth or some other wash- 
able material. Then, if anything should 
spill on these covers, a little soap and 
water will clear up the damage. 

Sunday, May 19.— 

“The soul of a child is the loveliest flower 

That grows in the garden of God. 

Its climb is from weakness to knowledge and 

power, 

To the sky from the clay and the clod. 

To beauty and sweetness it grows under 

care, 

Neglected, ’tis ragged and wild. 

’Tis a plant that is tender, but wondrously 
fvare-- 

sweet, 


The wistful soul of a child! 


“Be tender, O gardener, and give it its share 
Of moisture, of warmth, and of light, 
And let it not lack for thy painstaking care 
To protect it from frost and from blight. 
A glad day will come when its bloom shall 
unfold, 
It will seem that an angel has smiled, 
Reflecting a beauty and sweetness untold, 
In the sensitive soul of a child.” 


GIFTS FOR THE SWEET GIRL 
GRADUATE | 








“NIFTS for the sweet girl graduate will 
soon be in order. Here are some 
simple and pleasing gifts that will please 
the most fastidious miss and cost very 
little indeed. 

A pair of linen bedroom slippers in her 
favorite color would be nice. Purchase 
a pair of soles or make them from a ply 
of heavy cardboard covered top and bot- 
tom with the linen. If you make the soles 
cut your linen one-quarter of an inch 
larger than your pasteboard. This will 
give a sewing surface at the edge. 

Shape the uppers by a pair of bedroom 
slippers. Cut one-quarter of an inch 
larger than the proper size. Work a de- 
sign on the toe. Buttonhole around the 
edge, sew up at the heel, and overcast to 
the soles. Work a buttonhole on each side 
of the front and draw up with narrow 
ribbon. A pair of linen slippers in pale 








A CHARMING OLD HOME 


This is the attractive farm home of the mother of Prof. C. 


Farmer and Farm Woman. 


pink or blue is a charming gift. 

A luncheon set is lovely made of cre- 
tonne or plain gingham or linen in bright 
colors and makes a welcome addition to 
the hope chest or linen shelf of any girl. 

Two yards of material are required for 
the set and if cretonne is selected pur- 
chase a bright color with a small pattern. 
Cut six plate doilies out just one inch 
larger than a small dinner plate. Sew 
with sewing machine one inch from the 
edge or hemstitch on hemstitching ma- 
chine if you prefer. Then fringe up to 
the line of sewing or hemstitching. Trim 


L. Newman of The Progressive 


It is near Clemson College, South Carolina, 


the edges of the fringe smooth. Glass 
doilies and a large centerpiece made the 
same way are attractive and useful. 
Another charming gift for birthday or 
graduation is a set of three handmade col- 
ored handkerchiefs with a handmade pow- 
der puff in the boxed set. The powder 
puff should be made of velvet the shade 
of one of the handkerchiefs. Voile, linen, 
lawn, or silk may be used for the hand- 
kerchiefs while the edges may be finished 
with lace, hemstitching, tatting, or a plain 
rolled hem. MRS. K. A. BATSON. 
Stone County, Mississippi. 








Pattern Department 
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This charming 
this spring. 
summery. 
3415S—A light colored English print mad&kes 

up this smart sleeveless dress. The 
pockets, belt, and vestee are of plain 
cotton broadcloth of contrasting col- 
or. The inverted pleats give the 
dress a distinctive air. Broadcloth, 
linen, or tub silk would be as pretty 


group of 


patterns 
Self-trimmed or with plain material they are especially cool looking and 


as the print. This youthful style is 
designed in sizes 14, 16, 18, and 2 


years. Size 16 requires 25% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 32- 
inch light and % yard of 36-inch dark 
material. 

3487—This dainty little frock for the young 
lady of the house is made of flowered 
voile. The neck, sleeves, and the 
saucy little bow on the shoulder are 
bound with bias tape. Crepe de chine. 
cotton crepe, or georgette would be 











shows the predominance of flowered materials 


equally as charming. This pattern 
comes in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 32-inch 


material with 1% yards of binding. 
3341—The long waistline of this model is 
especially flattering to the woman 


with large hip measure. Figured flat 
crepe with the vestee and turned back 
collar of harmonizing plain flat crepe 
forms an ideal dress for an afternoon 
in town. For a less expensive dress 
figured percale, linen, or English print 
would serve. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, and 48 bust measure. Size % 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with %4 yard of contrasting 
material. 


32-inch 











| PLANNING EVER 


PLANNING appetizing bala: 





iced meals 
365 days a year is no easy task, byt 
with a good vegetable garden growing in 


the spring and summer = and 
shelves well stocked with cauned 
for the winter months, the job is 


pantry 


toods 


most 

interesting. 
There are really three essentials jn 
planning every meal: It must furnish 
nutritious foods that build up broken 


down tissues and carry off waste that is 
caused by the body’s business of living; it 
must be attractively prepared and served 
in order to make an appeal to the eye 
and thus stimulate the digestive juices 
and it should be reasonable in price with 
a preponderance of home-grown foods 

Planning each meal can be compared to 
painting a picture; first, the main dish or 
the object of interest; second, the foods 
of lesser interest grouped around it; 
third, the bulky, bland foods that form 
the background; and then the high light 
or foods that add “spice,” as relishes or 
tart jellies. Since it is not possible to 
get fresh foods every day, it is necessary; 
to supplement the fresh supply with can- 
ned products. Thanks to the process of 
canning, we are able to have almost any 
fruit, vegetable, or meat on the table at 
any time of the year. Fresh products are 
preferred, but canned or dried foods are 
wholesome and palatable and should be 
eaten when it is not possible to get fresh 
products. 


The Food Budget 


HE vegetable canning season will soon 

be here and every housewife should 
make for herself what is known as 4 
food preservation budget or family food 
plan. Under this plan the amount of 
fruits, vegetables, and meats required to 
meet the nutritional needs of the family 
during the non-producing months is de- 
termined and these foods are canned 
stored, dried, or preserved in some other 
way. 

Vegetables and fruits constitute a very 
important part in the diet and should 
never be omitted. They furnish bulk, 
mineral salts, acids, and growth-producing 
elements known as vitamines. They also 
add variety to the diet and furnish some 
heat and energy. When served daily they 
help to promote good health and a happy 
frame of mind. A large quantity of fruit 
and vegetables goes to waste every year, 
which, if canned, dried, or preserved, 
would furnish nutritious and_ palatable 
foods to use throughout the winter. 


The Poultry Yard Affords Variety 
Spe poultry yard affords another ex- 


cellent source for adding variety to 
the pantry shelves. In the spring and sum- 
mer fried chicken is often served until the 
family is thoroughly tired of it and ol! 
hens and surplus cockerels are sometimes 
kept on the yard and fed when they should 
be disposed of. Young and old poultr 
can be canned and served later when ' 
will be appreciated. Other meats can be 
canned just as successfully as chicken. At 
butchering season fresh pork chops, sau- 
sage, roast, and beef can be canned and 
stored for future use. 
With the following 
mind every housewife should plan her 
own food preservation budget: Veget 
ables, other than potatoes and dried beats 
and peas, should be served twice a day 
tomatoes should be served at least three 
times a week; fruits should be served once 
every day; and meats should be serv od 
three times a week. 
MISS RUBY MENDENHALL, 
Food Preservation Specialist, Arkansas. 
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~ CLUB WORK TO DO NOW | 
3y B. O. WILLIAMS 


~ CALF CLUB_ 


= rINUVE gra 
on pasture, us 


in ration when calf is 











g 1 per cent salt in 
the grain mixture. Also keep a supply of 
salt in pasture or in stall. Provide plenty 

of clean fresh drink- 
ing wh&ter. 

2. See that ample 
shade is provided for 
calf in hot weather. 
Comfort is essential. 

3. Protect calf from 
flies the best way 
possible. 

4. Wash calf with 
a good soap to cleanse 
hair and skin. 

5. Supplement pasture grazing with 
small amount of legume hay and two to 
four pounds of grain mixture containing 
about 20 per cent protein. 

6. It is best not to push calf at this 
time, so far as flesh is concerned; feed 
for growth. 


POULTRY CLUB 

1. Watch for mites—the blood suckers. 
Spray or paint the roost poles on all sides 
with a mixture of waste oil and kerosene. 

2. Watch the flock for lice. Use black 
leaf 40 painted on roosts, or sodium fluor- 
ide as a dust. 

3. Keep young chicks 
old birds. 

4. Clean dropping boards regularly once 
each week. 

5. Encourage chicks to roost. 
poles a few inches from the floor. 

6. See that the house is properly venti- 
lated. 

_7. Give the growing chicks plenty of 
feed; plenty means all they can eat. 

8 Keep clean drinking water 
hens and chicks at all times. 

PIG CLUB 

_1. Continue to supply plenty of green 
feed for pigs. 

2, Fresh, clean water should be kept 
before pigs at all times. 

3. The feed ration should be balanced 
with skimmilk, fish meal, or tank: 
Consult your county agent about this im- 
portant item in feeding. 

_4. Examine pigs for lice and nits. 
lound, treat with refuse motor oil. 

9. Keep pigs in a growing, healthy con 
dition. 


B. 0. WILLIAMS 


separate from 


Place 


before 





6. Pigs should be weaned at about eight 
weeks old, and given a little extra oi 
well balanced ration. 


COTTON CLUB 


1. Leave plants close together when 
chopping ; this will tend to hasten bloom- 
ing and fruit ptoduction. 

2. Cultivate frequently and thoroughly, 
but shallowly. Keep down 
weeds, oa 


grass and 


3. Apply liberal quantities of readily 
available nitrogen, such as sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda, just after 
thopping. Chop cotton as soon as it is 
up to a good stand. 

CORN CLUB 

1. Cultivate to keep down grass and 
weeds. 

2. Corn loves nitrogen; therefore this 
should be supplied in readily available 
orm, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate 
d ammonia, when the corn is about knee- 
ugh. Ask your county agent for recom- 
mendations as to quantity. 

3. If corn is growing nicely and ap- 


Pears to be able to use more plant food, 
a 2.2 . . 
an additional application may be made 


when it is about waist-high. 
FARM MACHINERY CLUB . 


1. If available, use a two-horse culti- 
Vator. You cover twice as much ground 
with the same man labor, and a better 
quality of work can be done. Many kinds 
of shovels, sweeps, and disks can be used. 

he wheels give an even depth of control 


and enable the operator to guide it wher- 
ever desired. 


we ll sharpens d ; 


2. All work tools perform better if 
keep the tools sharp. 
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WILL ESTABLISH 4-H CAMP 


§ Bie a joint arrangement be- 
tween the State College of Agricul- 
ture and the State Department of Agri- 
culture, the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice will establish a permanent 4-H club 
camp for boys and girls and for rural 
men and women on land belonging to the 
Mountain Branch Experiment Station 
near Swannanoa in Buncombe County. 
Lumbermen have been liberal in donat 
ing all kinds of timber for the enterprise; 
several cash contributions have been made 
for construction work, and a new road 
has recently been graded to the site by the 
Buncombe County Commissioners. When 
completed there will be a main auditor- 
ium, dining room and kitchen; with play- 
ground and swimming pool adjacent. Each 
county will construct its own cottage for 
use by its citizens while at the camp. 

The camp has been promoted by John 
W. Goodman, district agent, and he has 
had the cordial codperation of the county 
home and farm agents in his territory as 
well as of business men of Asheville. The 
State Department of Agriculture has do- 
nated 12 acres of land; the Chilean Ni- 
trate of Soda Educational Bureau will 
contribute $500 for building a dam, and 
P. H. Gaston, county agent of Transyl- 
vania County, is collecting materials and 
building the camp. Railroads have as- 
sisted in the movement by permitting a 
substantial reduction in freight rates for 
hauling donated supplies. 





PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 





RICE of each pattern, 2 cents. Two pat- 
Symi ordered at one time, 3 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
f pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
tains the latest styles for women and 
also attractive styles for children 
nd a good selection of embroidery. Send 
5 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
on Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


ri 








miusses, 


1k 


Bie plenty of feed troughs. Start the 
chicks by nailing a two-inch strip 
around a nine-inch planed board and pro- 


vide such a trough three feet long for | 


every 100 chicks. More troughs are need 
ed as chickens grow. 





WILLIE WILLIS 
| By R. QUILLEN—opyright, 1929, by 


Publishers Syndicate 











“Me an’ Pug was goiw to see if a para- 
sol would make a good parachute, but his 
little brother was scared to jump when 
we got him up there.” 

“T guess I got a hundred in spellin’ if 
‘terrible’ is spelled like the other kind of 
bull.” 
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How ’bout 


COTTON? 


Are you going to makea 


REKAL CROP 
this year? 


vw about the weather? What about the 
weevil? Here’s the answer.... 

The cotton crop that gets a good side dressing with 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda has the strength to help it 
through bad weather. Grows more quickly, too, and 
makes up for a late season. Crop sets earlier, which 
means good boll formation before the weevil comes. 

Side dress with Chilean Nitrate. The few dollars it 
costs will come back to you many times over when you 
sell your crops. 


PROFITABLE COTTON 

















Five bales from five acres. This cotton was side dressed 
with 200 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate per acre. It also received 
home- mixed fertilizer including 100 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate 
per acre at planting. Farmof C.L. Wrenn, Garner, N.C. 
(Mr. Wrenn at left in picture.) 


CHILEAN NITRATE is the world’s only natural nitrate 
fertilizer. Not synthetic. Contains all the ingredients 
nature herself bestowed, including iodine. It is the good 
old “‘Soda’’ used last year by 800,000 American farmers. 


Complete Fertilizer Information 


Our new illustrated folder ‘Side Dressing Cotton and 
Corn” tells how to apply Chilean Nitrate. The folder is 
free. Please ask for Book No. 10, or tear out this adver- 
tisement and mail it with your name and address 
written on the margin. 


Chilean 


itrate of Soda 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Building, Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
In replying, please refer to Ad No. S-38 
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OUR cakes will be 

good to look at as well 
as good toeat, when youuse 
my baking powder. For 
Snow King assures them 
of always being nicely 
raised and fluffy. I person- 
ally guarantee your suc- 
cess with it. 

[can promise you 
this because Snow 
King has unusual 
leavening power. 
And it is so made 
that it does not work 


SNOW KING 
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my 


thi 


Always 
proud of your 
baking 


fully until it is in the oven. 

Snow King is tested both 
in our laboratories and in 
my own kitchen. Each 
package is sealed bya 
glazed-seal process, which 
keeps it fresh. Ask your 
grocer for Snow King, 
today. You will be 
delighted with the 
way it works. 


e 6 ° 


Mrs. Louise Lillard, 
President, The Snow 
King Baking Powder Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BAKING 
POWDER 

















For Your Church 


Would you like to have $100 for your 
church? We know you would. Every 
church could use $100 for new hymnals, 
new furniture, or any of the many ex- 
penses that churches have. Here is 
a plan by which you can easily earn 
$100 OR MORE for your church IN 
A FEW WEEKS! 


Write Today! 
For THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S 
easy money-making plan for your 


church, 
USE COUPON BELOW 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Please send detaile of your money- 
making plan to 




















IlUS WORTH 
AG DAN Baas (Ou) Op 


to know, when rushed 
at planting time, just 
what the seeds for your 
crops will cost. : 






Wood's Crop Special, issued 
monthly and mailed free, 
quotes prices and guarantees 
them for the month. Should 
the market go down, you get 
the lower price. Ask to have 
it sent you. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1879 
30 S. 14th St., - Richmond, Va. 




























CAROLINA BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Write for price list and our valuable booklet “ 











NOTALCO Meat Scraps & Fish Meal 


and Other Poultry Feeds 


Quality unexcelled. Avoid excessive freight charges and high prices by ordering direct- 
from nearby manufacturers. 


Care of Poultry.”’ It is free and is not an advertisement. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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BANNERS OF SCOUTCRAFT | 


(Continued from page 8) 
But when he’s your friend he'd 





in that. 
go through fire for you. Why, once—” 
“"Tenshun!” Again the call and the 
Scouts were listening to instructions. 
“We've arranged for a picnic dinner for 
guests and ourselves,” announced 
Scoutmaster Graham, “and it will be 
served in one of the big pavilions. You 
fellows are going to make a night drive 
home so as to have a full day here and 
well have a campfire supper off in a 
corner of the park where we won't be in- 
terrupted. Now we'll just about have 
time to go see the animals in the zoo. 
Aiter dinner we'll take you to a few 
places of interest—we have cars here— 
and then we'll take in a show. Now get 
any stiffness or bashfulness out of your 
systems. Pair off here; a Troop Scout 
with a Lone Scout. Sullivan!” Terry 
snapped to attention. “Sullivan,” repeat- 
ed Scoutmaster Graham, “you as the boy 
leader of our Troop and Spencer as the 
Chief of his Scouts will lead the way.” 

Terence Sullivan was the son of a sol- 
dier. There was no hint of a frown on 
his face as he saluted smartly and march- 
ed over to take his place by Rodney Spen- 
cer’s side. But from the first glimpse of 
each other these lads had sensed the sup- 
pressed hostility of the other. Spencer’s 
eyes were as keen and unwinking as ever 
was Indian brave's as he faced his fellow 
leader, then swung into step with him. 
In silence they started to lead the way. 

“Here you in front,” called Graham. 
“What's wrong with you? Snap out of 
it! Get acquainted and get to visiting. 
Terry, tell Spencer something about the 
history of this park.” 

Young Sullivan began to talk but there 
was none of the habitual warmth in his 
voice. Inwardly he was commenting, 
“Fresh young hick! Just because he hap- 
pens to be a big guy and the leader of 
this bunch of rubes he thinks he’s some 
pumpkins. If I get a chance I'll take 
some of that out of him!” 

“Stuckup city guy,” Rodney Spencer 
vas saying to himself. ‘Just because he 
attends a military school and leads a 
pretty good Troop outfit he thinks he’s ‘it.’ 
I caught him grinning about Stub’s over- 
alls. If I could get this guy up on top 
of Old Baldy I'd pitch him off and muss 
up his pretty face for him.” 

But there was no outward indication of 
the turmoil which was going on in two 
boyish hearts. Terence Sullivan had been 
bred and trained as a_ gentleman, 


and there were generations of cul- 
ture back of Rodney Spencer which 
might have changed Terry's’ view- 


point if he had known of it. Po- 
lite information brought polite, well- 
bred comment and despite the jarring note 
of veiled hostility, before the hours of 
inspection had ended, bringing many an 
“Oh” and “Ah” from the country boys 
who never had visited a great zoo before 
a spark of respect and admiration had 
sprung up in the heart of town lad and 
country boy. 
CHAPTER III 
The Dance of the Warriors 

® HAD been a great.day. The visit- 

ing Lone Scouts, tired but happy, had 
material for conversation about “When 
we went to the city” that would last 
ior many weeks. There had been room 
and to spare in the cars provided by 
Scoutmaster Graham and some of his 
Boy Scouts and many places of interest 
besides the park had been visited. As he 
had sat beside Terence Sullivan in the 
powerful car which was Terry’s very 
own, Rodney Spencer had thrilled to the 
call of speed in the brief moments of 
time when Terry could “let her out” as 
he put it. He had marveled at the ease 
and assurance with which the city-bred 
lad glided through traffic, sometimes elud- 
ing collision by a seeming hair's breadth, 
and when Terry, deftly steering as if by 
instinct, squeezed his car into a space 
where it seemed that even a baby car- 
riage could not go Rodney was lost in 
admiration. 

“T'll say that you can handle this beau- 
ty,” said Rod as they got out. “My car’s 
a flivver and it can’t step with yours but 
our big family bus ean go along some. 
What gets my goat, though, is that you 
can turn around on a dime and park in 
a board crack. Me, I need a forty acre 
field to park in if I do a real job of it.” 








The Progressive Farmép 


As Terry turned to face his guest and 
acknowledge the words of praise he was 
struck by the smile that lightened Ro, 
ney’s usually somber face 

“Well, I should be good,” replied Ter- 
ry, “I was born in a car, I guess. But.” 
he added generously, “I reckon if I had 
this bus out on some of your roads you 
could skin me to death with your fiiy- 
ver. Every guy in his place, I reckon 
I’d be a hick in the country.” 

Instantly Rodney stiffened and the 
friendly smile left his face. The term 
had been thoughtlessly used and no 
offense intended but to one of Rodney's 
sensitive nature it was an affront. Well, 
he might be a “hick” in the city but this 
smart city guy didn’t need to rub it in! 
The foundation for friendliness had been 
broken down and even as the boys sat 
together and watched one of the great 
comedians perform, Rodney, brooding, 
seldom laughed. His refusal to allow 
Terry to pay for a ticket brought on a 
near altercation which had only been 
stopped by a stern command from Guide 
Frost. “You are a guest,” Frost had 
said. “I thought that was understood. 
Scoutmaster Graham has made the ar- 
rangement and all our boys are to take 
what is offered them.’ 

Rodney Spencer had made no comment 
and the matter was dropped but in his 
turbulent heart there was rebellion. It 
was galling to feel that he was under 
financial obligation to this city lad who 
handled a r@gll of bills as nonchalantly 
as he rattled loose change in his pocket. 
The fact that young Sullivan, who had 
been keen to see the show for months and 
who habitually would have taken the best 
seat obtainable had gone without protest 
to a seat in the balcony with his friends 
was lost upon Rodney Spencer.  Tact- 
fully, Scoutmaster Graham had yielded to 
the desire of his Scouts that each visitor 
was to be a personal guest of one boy 
in his troop and Graham knew that there 
were lads like Tony Lazare who must 
make sacrifices to spare even an addi- 
tional fifty cents. Terry Sullivan had 
enjoyed the show to the fullest, his keen 
Irish wit catching the rapier play of the 
comedian with his foils and in a moment 
of abandon he had pounded Rod’s back 
as he was wont to pound Jamie Stewart. 
3ut the glowering look his guest had 
turned on him had warned Terry that the 
playfulness was not appreciated. There- 
after young Sullivan let Rodney severely 
alone. In silence they had driven to the 
rendezvous at the park where as the 
shades of night were falling fires were 
lighted under friendly trees and raven- 
ously hungry boys lounged on the grass 
watching preparations for a barbecue. 

“We'll have to be pulling out for 
home, Rod,” announced Guide Frost, 
“and as it will be some little time yet be- 
fore we are ready for the eats let's put 
on that show for Graham and his Scouts 
we've planned as a surprise for ’em.” 

At once the camp was alive with inter- 
est. ‘Have your Scouts shut their eyes 
or turn their backs, Bill,” laughed Frost, 
“until I give ’em permission to look. 
There’s really too much light here for 
our show. We put it on at home around 
a campfire in the moonlight and then 1t 
really gives you a thrill.” 

The Troop Scouts sat tense, whisper- 
ing their conjectures as to what was 
about to happen when from the shadows 
of the trees some distance away there came 
a sound which chilled their blood and 
made a policeman a half mile away start 
at a headlong run for that corner of the 
park. It was an Indian war whoop, so 
true to life that Scoutmaster Graham who 
in his days as a National Guardsman had 
helped suppress an incipient Indian reser- 
vation outbreak felt the skin prickle. 
Then out into the firelight came a band 
of Indians led by a chief whose plumed 
headdress made him appear a giant. As 
the tomtom began an eerie, measured 
beat and the Indians began to dance, Gra- 
ham’s Scouts found themselves uncon- 
sciously drawing closer together. “Boy. 
whispered Jamie Stewart to his pal, “i 
looks like the real thing! Mamma, hold 
me tight or I’ll run away !” 

(Continued next week) 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
oS 


PRAY Watermelons.—Watermelon 
S vines and the melons often turn 
brown, ruining the crop completely. This 
disease is known as anthracnose or wa- 
termelon smallpox. 
Three or four spray- 
ings with Bordeaux 
will control the dis- 
ease. It will not cure, 
but will prevent it. 
Therefore, to be on 
the safe side, spray 
with 4-4-50 Bor- 
deaux mixture at 
intervals of about 10 
days to two weeks, 
commencing when the vines are 12 to 15 
inches long and continuing until three 
or four applications are given. In the 
case of a very .wet season, five or six 
applications should be given at intervals 
of a week apart. Where this disease is 
prevalent, the spraying will often mean 
the difference between a good crop and 
no crop at all. 
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Pruning Gives Earlier Melons.— 
Pruning off all except one or two water- 
melons to each vine will not only give 
larger melons, but earlier ones. Tests 
show that where pruning is carefully 
done the melons will be ripe from a 
week to 10 days earlier than would be 
the case otherwise. The removal of all 
except two throws all the plant food intc 
these and causes them to grow rapidly, 
thus reaching maturity earlier than they 
would if no pruning was done. We there- 
fore have a double reason for pruning: 
First, to get a big melon, which is the 
one that brings the best prices, and 
second, to have ripe melons a week to 10 
days earlier than from unpruned vines. 
Either of these reasons is sufficient to 
make pruning profitable. 


Time to Thin Fruit.—Thin peaches 
immediately after the so-called “May 
drop” or 35 to 45 days after the full 
bloom stage. Thin the apples 40 to 55 
days after the full bloom stage. On an 
average, peaches should be thinned so 
they will be four to six inches apart and 
apples five to eight inches apart, depend- 
ing on variety, the larger varieties being 
thinned so they will be farther apart, 
of course. 


Why Large Peaches Are Best.— 
Large peaches usually sell at a price that 
will net the grower nearly twice the 
profit that small ones will that come 
from trees where the fruit is not thinned. 
In 1926, the record of two cars of peach- 
es shipped from Georgia to Philadelphia 
was kept. One was a car of U. S. No. 
I’s that netted 87 cents per crate or 
$415.69 to the grower. Another car of 
the same variety of small peaches that 
came from unthinned trees sold on the 
same market on the same day at a price 
that netted the grower 41 cents per crate, 
or $194.35, or just $221.34 less than the 
large fruit. 

The difference in price of small and 
large peaches on local markets where 
one is selling in a small way will usually 
be equally as great, if not greater. And 
certainly the fruit consumed at home 
should be of the large kind, too. 

Then, too, the quantity of fruit is usu- 
ally about as great from a tree that is 
thinned as where it is not thinned. A 
record kept by a North Carolina apple 
grower of two apple trees of the same 
size and variety showed that the tree 
where the fruit was thinned produced 12 
bushels and sold for $23.73, while the 
other tree where the fruit was not thin- 
ned produced 11 bushels of fruit that 
sold for $17.22, or $6.52 less. And all of 
this was brought about for a_ small 
amount of work for doing the thinning. 


Fertilizing Strawberries. — Where 
one is not afraid of stimulating weed 
growth too much, it is a good plan to 
fertilize strawberries soon after the pick- 


ing season is over. This applies, of 
course, only where one plans to carry 
the plants over for another crop. The 
old rows should be worked down and 





enough new plants left for a stand and | 


the fertilizer applied at this time. 
déefer applying the fertilizer until August 
or early September, when there is little 
trouble from further weed growth. Many 
of the most successful growers, however, 
like to give a good application imme- 
diately after the harvesting season, this 
to be followed with another one in Au- 
gust or early September, and a third one 
late in October or early November. Such 
treatment as this is calculated to produce 


strong, vigorous plants that will give 
good yields the following season. Use a 
high-grade fertilizer, one that is com- 


paratively rich in all three elements. 
Don’t Overlook Summer Greens.— 
While such vegetables as snapbeans, to- 
matoes, and other of the tender ones 
make greens less desirable in summer 


than in winter, yet these should not be | 


forgotten for summer use. Depend on 
New Zealand spinach and Swiss chard 
for summer greens. Both of them stand 
heat well. If a planting has not already 
been made, do so at once. Plant them in 
rows three feet wide and thin out to 10 
to 12 inches apart, one plant to the hill. 


DodouFnowyour 
as a 


Ten Questions About Jeremiah, the 


Prophet. 


. When was Jeremiah born? 
Who was he? 
. Where did he reside? 
. What did he prophesy? 
5. Did he live to see his prophecies fulfilled? 
6. What word in the English language is de- 
rived from his name? 
7. Under how many kings did Jeremiah carry 
on his crusade? 
8. Name them; tell who they were; and how 
long each of them reigned. 
9. Who was Zedekiah? 
10. What is the Book of Jeremiah? 


ANSWERS 
1, Jeremiah, one of the greatest proph- 
ets of the Old Testament, was born 
about 646 B. C., the same year as was 
the good King Josiah. 


mn & Why 


2. Jeremiah was a son of Hilkiah, a 
priest in direct descent from Aaron. 
Shallum, husband of Huldah, the proph- 
etess, was his uncle. 

3. Jeremiah lived at Anathoth, a forti- 
fied town assigned to the priests, about 
three miles northeast of Jerusalem. 

4. Because the people had fallen away 
from Jehovah, were inclined to idolatry, 
and were weakened by sin and licentious- 
ness, Jeremiah prophesied punishment 
and worldly destruction unless they re- 
nounced their wickedness. 

5. Yes. He was present at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

6. Because of the pessimistic trend of 
his prophecies, the name of Jeremiah 
became synonymous for a tale of sor- 
row, disappointment, and complaint. 
Thus jeretniad was formed. 


7. Jeremiah prophesied under five 


kings of Judah. 

8. Josiah, the good king, reigned for 
31 years. 

Jehoahaz, his sor, after a_ three- 
months’ rule, was succeeded by his broth- 
er, Jehoiakim, who ruled for 11 years. 
He was succeeded by his son, Jehoiachin. 
After three months, Zedekiah, another 
son of Josiah, was placed upon the throne. 
His reign was one of 11 years. 

9. Zedekiah was the last king of Ju- 
dah. 

10. The Book of Jeremiah consists of 
a large number of addresses by the 
prophet, drawn from all portions of his 
ministry. 


Many | 


Tis surprising how much better 

hay you can make, how much 
labor you can save,and how much 
pleasanter the haying season can 
be when you use the modern, 
dependable hay tools sold by 
McCormick-Deering dealers. 


How about your mower? Did 
it do last year’s mowing quickly, 
easily—or did you spend valu- 
able time keeping it in working 
order? You can improve things 
wonderfully by putting a new 
McCormick-Deering on the job. 


A McCormick-Deering Side 
Rake and Tedder will help you 
immensely because it handles 
raking or tedding equally well. 
In raking it turns the leaves in- 
ward and the stems outward, 
and forms aclean-cut, quick-cur- 
ing windrow that air-cures the 
hay. The mere shift of a lever 
converts this machine into an 
efficient tedder. 


If you have been loading hay 
with forks, or if you have been 
working under the handicap of an 
old-fashioned loader, be sure to 
see the time-and-labor-saving 
hay loaders the McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer has for sale. Write 
for a folder on hay tools. Address 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
{ Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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It’s much easier 
to make good hay 


with these modern, dependable hay tools 





McCORMICK - DEERING 
High-Lift Mowers 
Build to do good work in any hay field— 
and plenty ofit. The outstanding mowers 
on the market. Models available for horse 
or tractor draft. 













POT lesa 
AAW EN 





McCORMICK - DEERING 
Side Rake and Tedder 
Two useful hay tools combined into one 
machine. Instantly convertible for rak- 
ing or tedding by merely shifting a lever, 
Durably made throughout, 














Wi rise sercuer ene aens] 
AC 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
Self-Dump Rakes 
Automatic, foot-trip dump. Quick-return- 
ing, adjustable rake teeth. Interchange- 
able wheels with staggered spokes and 
heavy steel tires. Widths: 8, 9, 10, 11 

and 12-feet. 









McCorMICK-DEERING 


HAY TOOLS 
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Clip and Groom Your Cows 
—It means CLEANER 
and BETTER MILK 
Clipped and groomed cows 
will keep them clean and 
comfortable and keep the dirt 
out of the milk pail. CLIP- 
PING AND GROOMING 
a IMPROVE THE HEALTH 
OF YOUR CATTLE, 
HORSES, MULES, etc. Use 
a GILLETTE PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC MACHINE, Op- 
erates on the light circuit 
furnished by any Electric 
Light & Power Co., or any 
make of Farm Lighting 
Plant. Price list on request. 
GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO. 
129 W. 3ist St., Dept. 31, New York, N. Y. 






































We willsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 


If not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 


i % 2.50. 
{f satisfactory, costs $ cum a4 ORE. MD. 


Strop FREE. STERLING CO. 





you can depend 
on are advertised 
in our classified 
columns. Read the 
classified section 


for bargains in 
good seeds, plants, in fact most anything 
needed on the farm. 
NOW is the time to buy your cot- 
ton seed, corn, and plants. You 
will find many good varieties offer- 
ed throughout our classified col- 
umns. 


OUR ADS ARE GUARANTEED 
RELIABLE 




















YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
poultry, or livestock you have on 
band, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A small classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE, 
Wives advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 
factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 


If in 





refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 


tising columns. 


We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 


ard their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
































































Clean, Bright 


and won’t rust your 


For knocking off crows and hawks, those destruc- 
tive marauders of your farm, use these straight- 
shooting Lubaloy cartridges. They hit where you 
point, and hit hard. The world’s record of 3,146 
consecutive bull’s-eyes was made with them. 
There’s no better ammunition for pest shooting 
than Western Lubaloy .22's. Non-corrosive. 
Smokeless. Rifle cleaning is unnecessary. They 
won't rust your gun... . But the big feature is the 
bright, shining Lubaloy coating that does away 
with gummy grease, an objectionable feature of 
lead-bullet .22°s. No grease to soil your hands or 
pockets. They go into the gun clean and keep 
it clean. 

For your shotgun, Western's long-range Super-X 
and all-round Xpert shells will give you best 
results. Try them. 


Lunlbzaal@ 


ALLOY) 


(LUBRICATING 


22 Cartridges that 





There are Western dealers everywhere. 
Write us for descriptive literature. 
Western Cartridge Company, 545 
Hunter Avenue, East Alton, Illinois. 
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B-K, 





co 


Selection, Breeding, 
about your problems. 
vise you without charge. All correspon- 


It cost me only 
‘a day to cut 
my bacteria count 
to almost nothing’ 


Protect your milk from contamination and 
your cattle from infective disease 


Tests conducted by health authorities of 
milk as produced at farms using the B-K way 
of sanitation show that B-K prevents con- 
tamination and reduces the average bac- 
teria to less than 5000 per cc. 

Leading dairy farmers everywhere testify 
to B-K efficiency in preventing spread of dis- 
ease and keeping the herds in high production. 

It costs but 2 or 3 cents a day to follow this 
scientific method of sanitation. B-K is highly 
concentrated. Just add a little to water to 
use. That’s why it costs so little. 

B-K is clean and clear. Contains no poison, 
acid or oil. It destroys disease germs chem- 
ically on contact. 

Write for free bulletin No. 928-D, “‘Steriliz- 
ing Milk Utensils,’”’ and No. 15, “Cattle— 
Sanitation.” Tell us 


Our experts will ad- 


2 Use B-K according to direc- 
tion charts in every package. 
B-K charts and B-K are su- 
pervised by Federal Govern 
ment. Beware of preparations 
mot under government super- 
Vision. 

B-K is sold everywhere by 
stores carrying dairy and poul 
try supplies, feeds, drugs and 


dence confidential. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 


227 Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 


ware. 
Moncy back if not satisfied, 





| I reck’n he right—he kicks de dawg en 
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QUITE THE THING 
Small Boy—“‘Wanna see the dentist.” 
Assistant—‘He’s: out just now.” 
Small Boy—“Well when do you expect him 
to be out again?” 


BRIGHT BUT DUMB! 


He: “How is that back tire on your side, 
dear?’’ 
She (looking over the side of the car): “Oh, 
it’s all right. It’s flat on the bottom, but it’s 
round on top.” 


MOTION GRANTED 
Judge—“Why do you want a retrial?” 
Lawyer—“‘On the grounds of newly discov- 

ered evidence.” 
Judge—‘‘What is the nature of it?” 
Lawyer—“‘*My client has dug up four hun- | 
dred dollars that I didn’t know he had.” 


City (pointing to a haystack)—‘‘What kind | 
of a house is that?” | 
Country—“‘That ain’t a house, that’s a hay- | 
stack.” | 
City—“Say, you can’t fool me. Hay doesn’t | 
grow in a lump like that.” | 


COULDN’T FOOL HIM | 
| 


LITERARY TRIUMPH 
“Hurrah! Five dollars for my latest story.” 
“Congratulations, young man. From whom | 
did you get the money?” 
“From the express company. T 
it.’"—Lowell Citizen. 


hey lost 


HE KNEW HER WEAKNESS 

The small lad of the family had acted so 
badly that punishment of some sort was nec- 
essary. 

“Jimmy,” commanded his mother, “find a 
switch and bring it to me.” 

Shortly after the bright young man returned. 

“I couldn’t find a switch ma,” he reported, 
“but here’s a big rock you can throw at me.” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY 
From the wreck of a flivver the engineer and 
fireman of a big locomotive gathered a flapper | 





who, somehow or other, seemed to have es- | 
caped injury. 

“Why in the world didn’t you stop?” the en- 
gineer asked. 

“IT sounded my honker before you blew your 
whistle.” 


WHY NOT? 
Mrs. Prim: “I didn’t see your husband in 
church this morning.” 


Mrs. Glim: “No, he doesn’t dare go now.” 

Mrs. Prim (shocked): ‘‘Doesn’t dare go? 
Why?” 

Mrs. Glim: “Last Sunday the pastor prayed | 
for the loose livers of the parish. After the 
service my husband asked him if he wouldn't | 
slip in just a few words about his floating kid- | 
ney—and the minister threw a hymn book at 
him!” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


Day > y. : Copyright, 1929, by 
| By J. P. ALLE) “fell Syndicate, ‘Inc. 





DE Mo’ HIGHER SOME ? | 
DESE HEAH LAWYUHS | 
PROPS DEY FEETS ‘Pon 
ToP DEY: DESK , DE Mo’ 


HIGHER DEY CHARGES 
FuH DEY AD-VICE:.- 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Tom ‘low he de haid o’ dat fam’bly, en 





whups de chil'luns! 






| soothing, healing pads. Safe! 


; our marvelous offers before buying. 


Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Eats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains no deadly 
Poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom. 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans kiJled 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials, 


Seld on a Money-Back Guarantee, 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter. 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K=- R= 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY ~ 








METAL 
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I 
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BIGGEST VALUE-LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users, 


We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings 

Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time for action. Write for Roof- 
img and Material Book No, 

—~ FREE— 174 and for Garage Book. 
SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. co. 

BOOKS 524-574 Butler St., 

ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio. 








30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 of Records FREE 


Pee Simply wonderful! The!mit 
Roe of value giving! Just think! 
. AGENUINE DAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms es low as 


$4) A MONTH 


fn case you decide 

to buy. Magnificent 
{nstruments in quartered oak 
or mahogany piano finis 
cases,equipped with thefinest 
‘worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than bh 
the standard prices—and $10 
worth of records E. 

Send No Money 

Just a postal with your name 
and BM ng Only a lin 
number of machines ehippat 
on this extra-‘iberal_ offer. 
Better act quickly. This is 
a life-time opportunity. 


DAVI® PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept. 70X 166, KOKOMO, IND. 


CORNS 


and tender toes—relieved | 
in 1 minute by these thin, & 





At all drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35¢ 


DrScholls Lie” 
Zino a pads the ptory is gone! 
ider Agents Wanted 


Select from™ 44 styles, colors and 
sizes of Mead Bicycles. Ride and exhibit 
sample RANGER and make money. 


Factory to Rider : %< shiv,o7 9p; 
Days’ Free Trial, direct from Factory. Get 









Lamps. horns, wheels, rts, iD: 
Tires ment, and repairs at bal wep 


Cc ompany Write us "\ 
Mead 2 Saat free catalog 


sent CG) FREE offer! 


your money back if you can buy 
it in your store for less than $40» 
and you keep the wa! 
trouble! Sol 1 

























BRADLEY, Bidg. C30,.4EWTON, MASS. 
I t offer. Soo} WETS Raitp and Conia Frock. WH 80 Sie 
fival omey beck if pot delighted and | keep watch for my trouble 
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covering North 


erences, 


as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Count 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, It will pay many adver- 
tisers to use other editions as per lisi below. 


» and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 





(617R) 17 












SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 





Edition— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 
Mississippi Valley. 
Georgia-Alabama 
—? -Tennessee 


All "ie editions. 











Circulation— 


150,000 
110,000 
100,000 

55,000 
135,000 
550,000 








States Covered— 


N..C., 5, C., 


Miss., La., yas 
Ga., Ala., and Fla 
Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 


Texas and So. 
Whole South 








Display Rates— 


per 
per 


50 per 


per 


50 per 


per 






inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 


inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
bose Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 





Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


CALIFORNIA 


Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are 
prosperous, crops growing year round. Land priced low. 
Write free booklet. Dept. 26, Stanislaus County De- 
velopment Board (County Chamber Commerce), Modesto, 
California. 











VIRGINIA 


Dairy farm, equipped; Guernsey herd. Stone Gate 
Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

126 acres, 8 room dwelling. outbuildings: on improved 
highway, four miles from college town. Grows tobacco, 
cotton, grain, grass. Price $3,600, easy terms. J. 
Nash, Owner, Blackstone; Va. 
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NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


BULBS 


Tuberose, double flowering. 25 small, 50c postpaid. 
A. M. Kenan, Teachey, N. 


Assorted Dahlies, $1 dozen. Iris, six 50c. Cannas, 
three John Maxwell, Brevard, N. C. 


Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 10 Dahlias, $1.25. 
Evergreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Millions Tomato plants ready; $1.50 thousand. Sweet 
Potato $2. Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 


Sweet Potato 7-—y $2.50 thousand; 10,000, $20. 


Tomato plants $2; 10,000, "$15. J. P. Councill Com- 
pany, Franklin, Va. 





























Pure Porto Rico Potato plants $2; Earliana and 
Stone Tomato, $1.25 per thousand. Address S. J. 
Padgett, Coffe ee, Ga. 


Plants.—Onions: 15¢, 100. Tomato: 50c, 100. Pep- 
per: 50c, 100. Potato: 25c, 100; postpaid. Eureka 
Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1, 
1,000. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Millions of field-grown Tomato and Cabbaga plants 
now ready. Any variety, 500 $1; 1,000 $1.50 prepaid. 
€. J. Holcomb, Courtland, Va. 











a , $1.50. 
$1. Cabbage 75¢ ; 
teed. Dealers wanted. ‘Lindsey Plant Co 


_POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 








Free Plants.—With each order Cabbage plants will 
include free some fine Onion plants. 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.65. By express: 
10, 000, $7. 50. Coleman Plant Farms, 


Plants. tie and Tomato postpaid, 
; $ 


500, 





By 


,000, $3. 


1,000, $2. Tomatoes 100, 50c; 
eS Pepper $1.65 











Improved Porto Ric*n Potato plants, Yellow and Pur- 


ple, $1.50 1,000. Millions of Tomato plants, 







Stone, Marglobe, 500 65c; 1,000 $1; 
( 


King Pepper plants, $1.50 1,000. 


day order received. 


i ngle- Plant Co., 





Improved Porto Rican plants $1.50 


Address Classified Fy eoorrses Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


yu D 





David Huffman, 








Prepaid mail: $1.40 1,000, 
5,000, $3.75; - 
Tifton, Ga. Nancy 
Pepper 100, 50c; 

500 ; Potato 

1; 000; Tomato prices lower. 

Satisfaction —" Nancy 7. 

zenox xa 1,000: 














ship Porto Rican Potato plants $1.75 1,000 ; 








Frostproof Cabbage plants 





F Franklin, Va. 


Jersey Wakefield, 
ton, Flat Dutch. Special: "250, 50c; 
$1.25; mailed prepaid. Expressed: 
$4.50; 10,000, $8.50. Good plants, 
condition guaranteed. Old Dominion Plant 


Company, 


Porto Rico, 








3altimore Porto 
5,000 $4.50. Ruby Plants, 
Roots mossed, 
Pembroke, Ga. in 5,000 lots, 
Charles- 
500, 85c; 1,000, Halls: 
$1 thousand; 5,000, 
delivered good 


Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga., 
Nancy Hall potato plants $1.75 per 1,000; 
$1.50. 


prepaid. 
Dealers 
meat De 
cored 


.50 a 1,000 
Ga, 


Nancy 
oF 


Porto _ ican ‘and 
more 








~ Buy Reliable Plants. Cabbage, 
Onions: 75c per 1,000. Tomatoes: 


Ieefsteak, Brimmer, Stone and Bonny Best. 
1,000, $1.50. Pepper: Ruby King, 
Beater, Pimiento and Hot Peppers: 


Collards, 


Ruby Giant, 
200, 60c; 5 


1,000, $1.75. Egg Plants and Cauliflower 


as pepper plants. Potato: Early Triumph, 


Big Stem Jersey, Norton Yam, 
Porto Rico: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 


and guarantee prompt service. Reliable 


Valdosta, Georgia. 


Beets and 
June Pink, FEarliana, 
500, 85c; 
World 


Jersey Sweet, 
Pumpkin Yam 
We ship good plants 
Plant Farm, 


Porto 
thousand or 
Georgia. 


Rican Potato plants $1.50 
on 








and 





Fine Plants Ready.—Open field grown, 


selected 50 to bunch, varieties labeled separate, 
careful to arrive safely. Cabbage—Early Jersey, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Copenhagen and 
paid: 100, 30c; 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 


Fiat Dutch; 
1,000, $1.5 
June Pink, 


press, 65c thousand. Tomatoes: Earliana, 


John Baer, Stone, Baltimore, Redfield 


paid: 100, 35c; 300, 70c; 500 


v5 
press, $1 thousand. Genuine Marglobe Tomato 5c 
dred higher. Sweet Pepper, Ruby King, Pimiento and 
hot Cayenne, postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 
1,000, $2.50; express, $2 thousand. 
post paid: 50, 40c; 100, 75c. E. A. 


50c; 


Cauliflower 
Godwin, Lenox, 


well rooted, 
packed 


post - 


peg! : 





hun- 


ex- 


post- 


ex- 





Porto Rico, Ne 
$1; up $1.5 


price 





five 
Bristol, 
5,000 
Baxley, 





CAN SHIP % MILLION PER WEEK 


Full stamp state certified. 
skin Porto Rico Early Triumph Pe ants, 
per thousand. 
Alma. Sati 
any Georgia potato inspector. 


Box 153, Alma, Georgia. 





$1.50; 30¢ 100; 
now, ville, Va. 


Porto Rico, 
$2.50 a “000, aula 


— plants, 





Ga, 





Schroers Better Plants. Cabbage, 


Onions. Prepaid 500, $1; 1,000, 


1.75. Express, 


per 1,000. Tomato: June Pink, Marglobe, 


hot peppers. Prepaid: 50, 35c; 100, 


?; 1,000, $3.75. Express: 1,000, $2. 
Plants and Early Snowball Cauliflower same price 
as peppers. Potatoes: Porto Rico, Early Triumph, 
kin Yam, Norton Yam, Big Stem 
1,000, 








Sweet. Prepaid: 500, $1.50; 


Valdosta, Georgia. 


Jersey and 
$3. 


Collards, 


Bonny Best 
Florida Special, John Baer, Beefsteak, Stone and Bal- 
timore. Prepaid 100, 60c; 250, $1; 500, 
$2.50. Express: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, 
Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, 
60¢; 


$1.65; 
$7.50, 


1,000, 
Peppers: 
Pimiento and 
250, $1.25; 
50. Black Beauty 


Pump- 
Jersey 5,000, $8. 
Express: Union Springs, 
1,000, $2; 5,000, $8.75. We guarantee number one 
plants aod ‘prompt shipment. Schroer 


Improve dt 
Beets, $1.65. 
Tx 3axley, Ga. 


Porto — Potato 
f. 





Porto Rico 
lots $1.30, 
Omega, 





500, 1,000; 


Norton Yam and Porto Rico Potato plants, $2. 50. per 


La Grange, 





Certified — 





= oe 





Leading varieties Cabbage and Tomato plants, 200 
50c; 500 $1; 1,000 $1.75. Prepaid express quantities, 
$1.25 1,000. Emmett Griffin, Courtland, Virginia. 

Cabbage, Cc rds, Onions, $1 1.000. Tomatoes, 500 
T5e; 1,000 $1 Potatoes and Pepper 100 50c; 500 
1,000 $2 postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, 














Cabbage and Tomato plants, all varieties, 100 3 
1. 1,000 $2. Postpaid 2,000 and up $1 
1000, expressed. Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 








High Grade selected, government inspected and treat- 
ed Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.60 thousand. Tomato 
Plants, $1 thousand. ‘Thank you. Georgia Plant Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 





: Free Plants.—By c.o.d. mail or express, and charges: 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Free onion plants 
with every order for frostproof Cabbage plants. Eureka 
Farms, Tifton, Ga. 





Tomato Plants, New Stone, Greater, Baltimore, $1 
thousand: 560, 65¢; 5,000, $4.50. Large new cabbage 
Plants, 75¢ thousand. Pepper, $2. 3urgess Farms, 
Pembroke, Georgia. 





"Leading varieties Cabbage, Collards, Onions, $1 1,000. 
Tomatoes, 500 75 1,000 $1.25. Tomatoes and Pepper, 
100 50; 500 $1. 1,000 $2 postpaid. Lewiston Plant 
arm, Lewiston, i 


Porto Rico, } Nancy Hall, Red Bliss and Norton Yam 
Potato Plants; raised from the vine; $2 per 1,000, ex- 

4 25 prepaid. Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Fifty millions genuine government certified Potato 
plants. 1,00 $1.75; 5,000 over, $1.6 Strong To- 
mato plants: “soon 65c; 1,000, $1. Promptness guaran- 
teed. Mullis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





















MILLIONS FROSTEROOF pr bBSATE 
PLANTS REA 
Wakefields, Flat Dutch. 500, a, 1,000, $1.10; 
over 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, full count, 
Prompt shipments guaranteed. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 


April, 1 May, June delivery. $2 per 1,000; over 5,000 
at $1.75. Order early. Better be safe than sorry. 


_AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA.__ 


Two hundred thousand Porto Rico Potato plants 
kly ; thousand. Peppers, $2.50 thousand. To- 
0 thousand. Immediate shipment. Charges 
State inspected. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Con- 











oe rom to Plants: Greater Baltimore (early large red) 
<9, 60K 00, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Guaran- 
to reach you not wilted. Also Cabbage, Onion, 
. and Sweet Potato. Catalog free. Progress 
<att Co., Ashburn, Ga. 


Frostproof © abbage Plants, leading varieties, large 
*penfield grown, well rooted Tbe, $1,000; Bermuda Onion 
Plants, $1: Collards, $1; Tomato plants, $1; Ruby King 

*pper, $2; Porto Rico Potato, $2, 1,000. Absolutely 
prompt 8 \ipment. Quitman Potato Cc 0. Quitman, Ga. 


pertitied 1 Porto Rican Potato ~ cow $1.75, 1,000. 
omato plants—Baltimore, Stone, Matchless, Bonnie 
all Marglobe; roots damp mossed: 500, 65¢; 1,000, 
16007 $4.50. Ruby King Pepper plants: $1.75, 
Bi , Cabbage plants: 65c, 1,000. All plants ready. 
=ims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


reir? Rico and Triumph Potato plants: 500, $1.25 

son $2 postpaid. Express collect: 1,000, $2; 
wo. $8.75: 10,000, $16. Tomato plants: 300, 75c: 
$15 $1; d -000, $1.75; postpaid. Express collect: 1,000, 
-. Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, 75¢ per 
Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. 

















ond and, 


FLOWERS 








City of Portland ecg gee | 


dozen. Artemisia Silver King, 





Two “do! J 
luxury of a beautiful flower bed 








Pepper plants: 50, 35c; ~ 100, 50c; 





Farm, Cc ‘laremont, N. C, 


n Geranium plants that will 
all 
$1.50; postpaid. Any color or mixed. 
um _Company, Springfield, Illinois. 


PEPPERS 


__POTATOES __ 


summer, 





postpaid. 


rose pink, 
border plant, 
dozen, postpaid. Miss Sara Coleman, Shelton, 8. c. 





$1.25 


60¢ 


Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand; 
$1.50 per thousand. 

Tomato plants, &. 50 per thonsand. 
Prompt 


afford you the 
for only 
Buckley Gerani- 


“Eureka 


4 Genuine 
Plant Farms, pected: 


IMPROVE D PORTO RIC ANS, 
HALL, EARLY TRIUMPH 








Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 


Maxton, N. ¢ 





Millions poti nto plants, “12 varieties. 


1,000. 


Geo. } Denson, 


Daw, Davis, 








New Site, Miss. Plant 
~ Porto Ricos, $2 "thousand postpaid. Cloverdale Pure 
Farms, Williamston, 8. C per 1,000: 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000, $1.50. Dell, Rt. 





s 
Lovin E. Deal, Patterson, Ga. 


Improved 





Porto Rico Potato plants, 1, vA a. 75; 
G 


Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, 





Improved Nancy ~ Hall Potato 
prepaid. M. R. Duke, Dresden, 





‘ 





4, ..& J.C. Cav 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 


plants, 
Tenn. 


ter, ‘Rockingham, 
per 1,000, 





Ga.- 


5,000 $7.50. 


thousand ; 


"$2 


4. a 


Improved Porto i Pot ato plants, 


canal and treated, 


Porto Rico 


$2.15 thousand, insured mail Steal 

















$1.75 per ‘thousand: 





ment. 


ccsaniiimanmaaie 5,000 at 
-Porto Rican, der early 


Alma, 


5,000 
Stone, 
5,000 
Lindsey, 


3, 


pos pak. 
Plant Farm, 


t in- 
r 1,000, 


selected 
Clyde 


certified, 
{, Weaver, 


“at $1.75 
% Camp 


“31. 65 per thousand, 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato —" for immediate ship- 
over 
Or- 
ead, 








TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices at designated markets, 


which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Chicago:— 


Last WVeek Month « Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.06% 


Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, 


Hogs, average, cw. 


Steers, medium, native, cut. 


cwt... 87% 


Eggs, fresh GVSt6, GOk.. ccs ccccsnes 
Fiens, heavy, live, 1D......csccescceee 
Butter, extras, tb. .... 


Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu.. 


Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 


New York:— 


Cotton, middling, spot 





Potatoes, Fla. Sp’ld’g Rose, No. 1, bbl... 7.25 
Apple s,R ome B’ty, good to fancy, bkt.. 2.00 


* No. 3. 


SOUTHERN PRICES 25 


Cotton, middling ......... 


Peanuts, fancy Virginia, 


Beef cattle, pound....... 
Ca NE sc csincecpackeeeecen 


bushel...- 


Cents 
13% Bacon, 
$1.10 Eggs, 
2@4 

G65 


except peanuts, 


fae 


YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


Sweet potatoes, bushel 











Porto Rican Potato. I 


tinetive and attractive, Note rates per 
inch in table 





ae POTATOES aes 

Porto Rican plants, government inspected: $2 1,000, 
delivered. $1.50 express collect. Remit by money or- 
der. S. E. Hollis, Baxley, Ga. 











Certified Nancy Hall potato plants $2.25 5 thousand 
prepaid. Improved non-certified $1.75 thousand prepaid. 
V. L. Newberry, Gle son, Te nn. 








ants April May de delivery “$1.60 
per thousand, five thousand $1.50, ten thousand and up, 
$1.40. J. R. Harrison, Coffee, Ga. 

3uchanan’s Certified Nancy Hall or Porte Rico Slips. 
100, ach 500, $2; 1,000, $3.25 postpaid. Catalogue 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





JOHNSON’S SHO-GRO POTATO PLANTS 
ARE BETTER 
PORTO RICO and NANCY HALLS: 
$1.75, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.50. 

First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments absolutely guaranteed. References: 
any bank or banker. 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 


Porto 1 Rico | Potato sprouts. from vine wn slips, by 
parcel post, $1.25 a thousand; by expre ss, $1 a thou- 
sand. H. F. eras, La Grange, 




















Genuine Porto Ric pots ato plants, “$1. 50 per thousand. 
Express collect $1.75 delivered by mail, guaranteed 
plants. Grady Turner, Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Pk ants, seed chemically 
treated for disease. Plants well rooted $2.25 thousand 
prepaid. J. J. Barring Conover, N. C. 


For Sale.—Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants for 
April and May shipment by express at $2 per thou 
sand. _ Coleman & | ndler, ‘Tifton, Ga. 


a plants: 1,000, $1.90; 5,000 up, 
per ed Ao Count and quality guaranteed. 
Strickland Plant Co., Mershon, Ga. 






























Genuine Porto Rico Poti ito plants, now ready by pre- 
paid parcel post, $2 1,000. Express collect $1.75; 5,000 
y Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek, N. C. 


Pure certified Improved Porto Rico potato plants, moss 
picked for safe arrival $1.75 per 1,000; 4,000 up $1.50; 
10,000, $14. Bibb Plant Co., Route 3, Macon, Ga. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico plants with strong root 
system, from pure chemically treated seed 25 thou- 
sand prepaid. Barringer Plant Farm, Newton, N. C. 




















POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE 
Purple skin Porto Ricos, state inspected, 
F. O. B. Alma: $1.75 per 1,000. 
$1.60 per 1,000 in 10,000 lots. 


EAGLE PLANT CO. 
Growers Bonded Dealers 
Alma, Ga. 


~ Millions Pomp Rico Potato nina 2 onan five 
thousand $8.75; ten thousand $16. Cash with order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. G A. Carter, Rocking ham, Gi 






Porto” ‘Rico Poti ato “plants for sale, | $1 50 per l, 000, 
t Government inspected; April, May, June de- 
cash with order. J. R. Batten, Winokur, Ga. 











Porto Rico Potato Plants. Inspected. Prices -f. o.b. 
Thaxley. 1,000 to 10,000 $1.75 per thousand. 10,000 up 
$1.50. Prices subject to change. Baxley Plant Co., 
saxley, Ga 

Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; 
five thousand lots, $1.50 thousand. Can ship day re- 
cetve order. Good plant guaranteed. J. J. Boatright, 
Rockingham, Ga. 


Porto Rico Poti Ato plants | ‘inspected, certified. Ship- 
ped promptly. $1.50 thousand mailed, $1.25 thousand. 
expressed 5,000 up $1 thousand. Gainesville Plant 
I'urm, Gainesville, Ga. 


State certified Yellow Yams, Early Triumph, Im- 
proved Porto Rico plants, $2 thousand; 5,000 up $1.75, 
Alma. Can ship five hundred thousand per week. 
Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 


Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Eastern 
Yam, Early Triumph, Japanese Yam, Haiti and Okl 
Time Spanish, $2.50 per thousand parcel postpaid. Ad- 
dress C, C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 


Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, $2 per thousand, de- 
livered by parcel post. Order now for May or June 
delivery. State inspected. R. B. Simmons, Schultz 
Lake Plantation, Summerville, 8. 








Big Reduction Sale Porto Rico potato plants * “Better 
Quality’ fresh direct to your mail box $1.45 thousan:! 
plus postage, large orders express $1.25. Cash with 
order. Bullard Bros, Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY 
Mastodon Strawberry, $1 ahaa postpaid. Clov- 
erdale Farms, Williamston, 8S. 
TOMATOES 

500,000 Tomtato plants. 1,000, $1.50; postpaid, 5,000, 
$5. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 

June Pink, Dixie and Karliana ‘Tomato plants: 50c, 
100; postpaid. O. D. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

















Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurse ry, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





BEANS 


Recleaned Mammoth , Yellows $ 
Campen, Beaufort, N. 





Write Earl 





Soybeans, Velvet Beans and Cowpeas. Write us for 
price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 











Thousand bushels Early Speckled Velvet Beans, | $1.5 50 
bushel. Chufas, 10 cents pound. Jack Bureh, Chester, 
Georgia. 


(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 
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POULTRY 1 AND EGGS — 


"BABY CHICKS _ 
































BABY CHICKS 


ig husky chicks, guaranteed to 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. 


The Progressive Farmer 








uaranteed. Get our big free catalogt 





Hatchery, Box Windsor, Mo. 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA FARMERS WELCOME THE NATIONAL 









fee ed with our 
bl sted, culled and inspe 
slay for low reduced prices on May, 

} White Leghorns, Rocks 








ted 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordor 


us re farmers who want the Grange organi 


As is well known, 


ORDER CHICKS NOW 


When you order Blue Ribbon 
are assured of getting the 


money can buy. Our prices are 


into new territory there. 
been organized 
the Virginia border and organizers 


1ys guarantee arrival of chic 


mdition. Write us for low 
+1 


other information 








now begun work in the Piedmont 


‘arolina the agricultural — of 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, 


1 


Grange and eager 


Jesk J, Atlanta, Ga. 


Baby Chicks Purebred Every chick 
laying flocks on free range. TParred 
White Wyandottes, $10.95 per 
egg strain White Leghorns, $9.95 


1 nteed, postpaid Send $1 with 
¢ o.d W. A. Todd, Aulander 


the Grange in the following counties of our three states : 


160 





Virginia.—Albemarle, 








BLOOD TESTED 


HICKS 


: South Carolina.—Beaufort, 
North Carolina.—Ca i 





Ninth successive year improving quality. 
No finer, healthier in Southern §S 


Many breeders trapnested, 


, Currituck, Davidson, 


is not saat in the above list wouldn’t it be well to sign 


four successive years. All popular 
We ship C. O. D. 20,000 twice 
Quick shipments our specialty. 


ree with each order—hook 
Chick Raising.” 


and let us have evidence of your interest? If your county 
sign the blank so the organizer will 
your neighborhood 


CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS 


HATCHERY 








S. C. Largest—Oldest Columbia 
Quality Chicks Rocks 12c; Reds 1 . 
ly ns lle: postpaid. Flocks rigidly 
t ad and selected; all purebred stock 
t tion 100° live delivery 
ion uaranteed Ma il your order 


Ter Farm Hatchery, North River 
NDALUSIANS 





Blue Andalusians Purebre: 1; eggs 
W. Laymore, Mt. Crawford, Va 
AUSTRALORPS 





Paby Chicts at Bargains, Mr R 
' Mississippi 


you, proper authorities 
Grange and how to get it started in my commun- 





e willing to help, 


rarmers organised, 























‘IT’S THE YOUNG HENS THAT | 








six hun ired knoc “ked 





4 most profitable source of income for 











BEES—BEE SUPPLIES | 


The Stover Apiaries, 














ets for egg production. 





lemonstration poultry flock records kept 


Carolina poultry 


production when eggs are hig] 





BANTAMS 
Si Seabright Bantams for sale 
Mr Jolin W. Creagle, Pollo 
Beauittul Golden Sebright Bantams 
vai > efus $2 Brightwater F 
CORNISH 
Dark Cornish exgs for sale ree 
from imported stock st 
Square Garden A. J Chee! 
GAMES 
| c ob $ i Red Games Ss 
“ e Shelton, Letcher, Ala 
HAMBURG 
Ss Ha SITE $1 
1. J Pur Cc 
eo 
k vders and feed with our 
1 Wiite Leghorn chicks, blood teste 
Writ t reduced May nd June price 
I’ Farm, Gordonsvilfe, Va 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Hol n Aristocrat Barred Roc! 


B. W. Smith, Rt. 3, Vigiliar 

\ t "ad tarred Rocks, dire 

nd dark = strains ke 
Henderson, N. ( 


WYANDOTTES 


most difficult. to produce comes fr 
. 

Thus it is very obvious that 

must be composed of a large per 














Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte 3 
8 egg record, Ledger-North American 





KODAK FINISHING 




















ter layers; excellent type; fine mati: 
Catalogue Keiser’'s White Acres, Gr 
_ PEA FOWL 
vor Tlen Wanted Ralph Gould, Ar 
TURKEYS 
’ tronze turkey = eggs $4.50 
1 H h, Newtor N. ¢ 
n Red Turleys Poults > 
M Doucl Motle Chatham, Va 
j : Giant Bronze lozens or lit 
r Turkey Farm, Orange Va 
(Jiant Bronze Turke 10 ¢ $4 
} } 0 exes $190 peels gee 
H m, Il 
53> 
DUROC- JERSEYS 
I registered Duro pigs, gilts 
Fa Rellbuckle ' n 
HAMPSHIRES 
iH pshires Service boars: fall 
i pris ilts Ga S I 
M s-ippi 


oO. Lt. (. pigs: bred ilts W 1. © 


POLAND-CHINAS 


boars, bred 





Pr sows. Leroy Hall 
bred rilts pigs re tere 
Stock Farms, Fairfield, V 
GUERNSEYS 
(;uernsey diary heifer ilves 
Wauwat , Wis 
HOLSTEINS 
R stered Holstein Bull Caly si 
’ s have yearly records up to 1078 It s 
\\ Orer Va 
JERSEYS 
is. heifers: Register of Merit 
Mount Pleasant Stock Farm 
GOATS 
I ’ ¢ T ! I 
M Ranch, Lit Roch Arl 
SHEEP 
Ss It ftloel ide Dorset sheep for 
\W North Empori Vv 
a ee DOGS 
Collie Puppfes, females $7: males $1 
Al Miss 
Registered Bed Bone Pups, age 3 
Registration papers furnished Have 


Smith, Marshville, N. C 

















HELP OR Rett aa 


LIGHTING PLANTS 


























AGENTS WANTED ” 




















SPRAY MATERIALS — 












































are W anted to” Resilver Mirrors ‘ 




















WANT TO Bt TO BUY 
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‘armer 


AL 
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or- 
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shn- 
ZerS 
rth 
the 
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urg, 
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Sur- 
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other 
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the 
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pul- 
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THE CLIPPER 


The mower that will kill @ll the weeds 
in your lawn. The Clipper 
Mower does not touch the 
grass until it cuts it ou 
can also cut tall grass and 
weeds between the rows. 
If your dealer does not 
have them, write us for 
circulars and prices. 
CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine. 
Dept. P.F., Dixon, Ill. 


"PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS 


‘‘Made-in-Carolina”’ ong 


of the 
ler 1 Lised 
them. 
















South’s finest moos tested stock. 
uncter Ss Supervision 
Write for folder or 


From some 





sted by 





AAA Grades Rocks, Reds, White and Silver 
Wyandottes, Buff area. $18.00, 100. 

A Grade Rocks and Re $16.00 
AA Grades extra fine large White Leghorns: 


$15.00, 100; A Grades: $13.00, - 
10% discount on all orders fot May delivery. Write 
for special prices on quantities. 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. 












CHICKS tts 


Guaranteed Free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 


from real breeding farm. _Only 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred P. Rocks 
and S. C. White Leghorns. All from blood-tested flocks. 
Real STANDARD BRED chicks at utility prices. 

BECKWITH-McAULAY POULTRY FARM, Acme, N.C. 


Blood Tested Chicks 


Trail’s End, the Home of the World’s 
Highest Bred Chicks at Lowest Prices 
Free, bre feed with our Tr ens aut pure = 
bred 1 tested, culled and 
Wr for low means 1 i 
and Jul White Le 

broiler 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville,Va. 


BANNER CHICKS 


at the ‘ low prices ft e of Bar- 


Order your chicks 
three breeds—S. C. 





yoders and 





inspected ¢ 









ces oO Se 
horns, Rocks, Reds at 


chicks 





red R s ar hite Rocks Foor Hy - 50 Sek 50 ee » per 
100. $46 per 400. Buff Orpingtons, $7 per 50. $13 
per 100 White Leghorns, Wycoff or Tancred_ strains, 
$6 per $11 per 100. $42 per 400 Broiler Chicks 
purebred heavy breeds assorted, $5.75 per 50; $10.50 
per 100 10 per 400 Full live delivery. Order from 
this ‘‘ad.’’ Iso get our catalogue and baby chi k guide 
containir information about feeding and 





broodi 


McGaheysville Hate hery, 


Take Notice 


Box ‘“P,’’ McGaheysville, Va. 





75,000 CHICKS FOR 
MAY DELIVERY 











50 160 500 1,000 
8. €. Wh Me Leghorns. $37 00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
tarred Rocks .. “ a 6.50 12.00 110.00 
Rhode Island Reds... 3.50 6.50 12.00 110.90 
Silver L’d Wyandottes 4.00 7.50 14.00 65.00 ...... 
Maent Mixed .... 3. 2.50 4.50 8.00 79.00 
Heavy Mixed . 2.75 5.00 9.50 ; 5.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 


Postpaid, Write for illustrated catalog. 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY. Box 46, Richfield, Pa. 


600,000 Baby Chicks 


“of proven worth” 


Rocks, Reds, White Wyandotte, 
White Leghorn and Anconas. All 
breeders are on free 
healt and have been culled both 








for production and color by 
Mer. yd aker, graduate of 
State College. Catalog Free. 


L. R. Walck Hateheries, Dept. 0, Greencastle, Pa. 





—Before thechickensperch. 
Only asmall paint brush and 
a can of ‘‘Black Leaf 40’’ are 
needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 
and penetrate the feathers; ; killing lice. Eliminates in- 
dividual handling of birds. Ask your dealer or write us. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Black Leaf 40" 





Kills Poultry Lice 





PUREBRED POULTRY 


Oe a 


WHI TE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 


NOW HALF PRICE 


Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs 
aearneatel d, pedigreed foun lation stock, e bred 29 
zeare winners at 20 e contests. Recor is to 32 





Catalog special price bulletin free. I ship ¢ 0.d. 
GEO. B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Pineh 
ed: 











“Dependable Berkshire’ pigs: register- 
ated pairs. Offer closes June Ist. Write 
at once for full particulars. 


PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N.C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner T. G. Ragsdale, Mgr. 


RED POLL CATTLE "a5, MEA" Ai 


Balls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
ose, being of good beef form and high producers of 


milk and butterfat. REeYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 

















THE MEAT AND 


(619R) 19 





I SEE BY THE / ADS | 


(C ‘oactued from page 2) | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and I’m a 
think 


stranger to me 
you. Don’t you 
this in writin’ ?”’ 
“Brother, I don’t want to take advan- 
tage of you,” says I. “As soon as you 
wake up to what you're a doin’ you'll be 
wantin’ to quit and it ain’t like me to 
want to hold a man to no contract like 
that when he comes to his senses.” 

“But 
says he, 
“You 
says I, 
for it 

vou 


stranger to 


we ought to put 


you might want to back out,’ 
“and then where would I be?” 
wouldn't be much worse off,” 
“doin’ nothin’ and gettin’ nothin’ 
than you would be workin’ like 
said. But friend I want you to 
know I’m a man of word and when 
I make a deal I sticks to it.” 
“Well I like to do business in a busi- 
ness way,” says he, “and I'd like to get it 
put in writin’ and fixed up legal like so 
neither one of us can back out. I'll pay 
fixin’ up the papers.” 


Well 


my 


for 


sir, I could hardly keep from 
laughin’ out loud. I wanted to get away 
and go tell Marthy so bad I couldn't 
hardly stay till them papers was fixed up. 
He had lawyer draw them up just as 
plain as can be and both of us signed 


by nairy one of you without the consent 
of the other,” says the lawyer. 
TF oNad 


just bet I know says I, 


under my breath. 


“You can 
laughin’ 

Yes sir, I’m ready to go fishin’. T won- 
der how long it will be before that fellow 


private 
that knows how to bite, 
and I’ll come to see you. 


drop me a card 
If you know a 


good place to fish where the law ain't 
too hard vou might let me know. This 
fellow I hired is goin’ to be all right. 
He’s a sure enough good hand. You 
never would know he didn’t have good 
sense if it wasn’t for the way he agreed 
to work. I-just paid him off for his 
first week’s wages. 

3rother here’s your week’s wages,” 


savs I, givin’ him a brand new copper 
cent. “I don’t want to get behind none.” 
“Thank Mr. 
smilin’, 
Now 


wheres? 


you, Casper,” says he, 
don’t that show he’s weak some- 

Any man that can smile and 
him gettin’ one cent for a week’s wages, 
as hard as he worked, is*hound to be off 
in his head. But you come on with them 
fishin’ letters now. I ain’t goin’ to let 
him off till I’ve eat at least one good 
mess of fish. 


BILL CASPER. 


Yours truly, 


f 1 
| AUNT HET | 
| By R. QO UILLEN—— Copyright, 1929, by |! 


Publishers Syndicate | 











“We 


SONLE- 


ain't 
thin’ for missions since we tried not doin’ | 


never failed to 


give 








_ &., Route {, Advance. North Carolina. 





it an’ Pa had boils all summer.” 

“Ella is one o’ these kind that thinks 
havin’ religion means bein’ stuck on your- 
self.” 


like we was deedin’ away a farm and 
two town fellows signed as witnesses. 
“Now you fellows understand this is a 
legal bindin’ contract and can’t be broke | 


hollers. He’ll just have to holler for 
awhile because I’m goin’ to get all the | 
fishin’ out of my system before I let 
him off. 

Now any of you fellows that’s got a 








Varieties Which 


easonable Seeds 


Should Be Planted 


) (Now 





COTTON SEED: 
Wannamaker Cleve- 
land, Wood’s_ Ingold, 
Mexican Big Boll. 


SORGHUMS: 
Japanese, Honey Drip, 
Texas-seeded Ribbon, 
Early Amber. 





MILLETS: 


German or Golden, Jap- 
anese, Pearl or Cattail. 


PEANUTS: 


Spanish, Valencia, Ten- 
nessee Reds. 





SOJA BEANS: 
Laredo, Biloxi, Virginia 
Brown, Mammoth Yel- 
low. 








COWPEAS 
SUNFLOWER 
CHUFAS 
SUDAN GRASS 








All stocks ere recleaned and 
Wood’s CROP SPECIAL giving 
mailed upo 





T. W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen 


RICHMOND, 


first class quality. Write for 
prices and timely information, 
n request. 


VIRGINIA 














Save Time 








in Harvest 
with 


Wayne Improved Felons Truck 


| 24-inch wood wheels. Patent hub boxes. U bolt all around back bolster making it impos- 
| sible to split. Front bolster 3-inch stock. Axle held firmly with four bolts. Heavily braced 
at all points. 22-inch x 7!4-foot body. Our heavy truck equally well proportioned. 


WAYNE AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


INC., 


GOLDSBORO, N. C. 








INC., 


OUR SEASONS PRICES ON HI-GRADE CHIX.—All 


“PUREBRED BABY CHICKS. 


fishpond with lots of fish in it | 
















from pure- 


bred free range flocks. We guarantee FULL COUNT and 100% live de- 
livery to your door, Send just $1.00 with your ae anne we be ship 
C. O. D. (Catalogue Free.) 25 0 500 1,000 
Barred Rocks and Reds ............-. $4.00 $7. 50 siee 00 $67.50 $130.00 
White Wyandottes ; . 4.50 50 16.00 77.50 

S. C. White Leghorns 3.75 7. 00 13.00 62.50 120.00 
eerie cer . 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 112.50 
At DEOOOR WATE «occ can.,: daeueean <x 3.25 5.50 10.00 48.50 95.00 


TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 





-_ 




















Hens, fryin chicks anil ¢€ S scarces@ an 
lack «¢ incubator space @indi idle as result. antage of your op 
pertun n’s advice is to brood h ‘ y can from now until 
late St mn f non-moulting winter for those top price 
winter eggs, and to supply your neighboring hatchery gz We have the sought 
after kinds—wonderful layers—at prices you can Bont. daily hatches. Write 
or wire for our sensible catale nd re asonable pr $s oldest and largest pro- 
lucer of good Chicks 


C. A. NORMAN, SEVIERVILLE PIKE, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 















hest in years handicapped for 


























BABY CHICKS STATE ACCREDITED 


Reds, 500 | $1.00 OFF 
Sara powiaa’se $4.15 $7.05 $14.65 971.85 PER 100 
POOR Ese 4.65 8.75 16.00 5.00 ON ORDERS 
atatn 3.50 6 50 12.00 57.50 PLACED 
ceerecere. aere 626 20S  SeGo BEFORE 
JUNE 5th 


Shelbyville, Tenn. 











| Ten Free Barred and White Rocks, R, I. I 
White Wyandottes ‘ 
aaa But Orningiios and Bla Min a) 
Vhite, Brown and Buff L ho 
EVERY phe Feriee fi i e Lee Siena 
HUNDRED Assorted Heavy Breeds. 
ORDERED PALMER HATCHERY, 
Chix from Large Breeders 100 500 ©1000 
Summer Prices 
| Ferris Strain W. Leghorns .... $10 $47.50 $ 90 
Everlay Brown Leghorns...... 10 47.50 90 
| Basom’s Barred Rocks ........ 12 57.50 116 
eG Se ak “eae 12 s 
Mixed Chicks ...... ‘ 8 
Our breeders are selected for size, ty and 
y tion, the kind t 
itera ture Ae ree Tells all about our 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM 


Box U, Richfield, Pa. 


| CHIX 
7. Look! Listen! 








Cash or C. O. D. 50 100 500 1,600 
White Wyandottes .. s¢ 00 $7.50 $14.00 $67.50 $130.00 
Rocks or Reds 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
8s. C. Whi. Legh ns. 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90,00 
Heavy Mixed .eee. 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90,00 
Light Mixed ...... 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival 
Postpaid, Valuable illustrated 96 page booklet free. 


The Commercial Hatchery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 
















Al 
purebred, 
State biood- 
tested, and certi- 
fled. Carefully selected 
and inspected for perfect 
health and high egg_ production. 
Rocks, White and Brown Leg- 
. Send at once for information. 
QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 


“Hatchery Chicks for Greater Profits’’ 











BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 

»xlaces order= 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge, 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


ACT NOW! 
W. Leghorn Chicks! 


Of Quality, from state inspected, Blood Tested 
Breeders; Pedigreed Males in all pens, 200-314 
records. Place orders now before you’re too 
late. 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Hanson- 
Tancred stock, write for prices. Brooders at 
cost. HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 


BABY CHICKS 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 




























Wyck nd T d Str, 25 50 100 500 1000 

s 4 le orn $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $90 
b. £ Leghorns 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90 
a. €, ul Reds.. 6.50 12.00 57.50 110 
Ss. ¢€,. Butt “Orping tons. . 6.50 12.00 57.50 110 
Assorted Chicks 2 4.50 8.00 37.50 70 
100% propeld safe delivery guaranteed Order from 

this ad or write for circular. 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, 

Box 5l, RICHFIELD, PA. 








OW 


when, where and why? 


Every farmer wants to get extra cash from cotton. This accounts 
for the wide-spread interest in potash top-dressing, which has 
averaged hundreds of farmers $5.50 in extra seed cotton for each 
$1 invested in extra potash. Here are the answers to a few of the 
many questions asked about potash top-dressing: 


When should cotton be top-dressed with potash? 


Potash top-dressers can be profitably used 
until cotton is about six inches high. However 
for best results cotton should be top-dressed 
as soon as possible after chopping—at the 
first or second cultivation. 


How is potash top-dressing applied? 


Potash top-dressings should be applied about 
six inches from the cotton plants with a dis- 
tributor or by hand, with care being taken to 
thoroughly mix the potash with the soil. The 
best distributor is the type commonly used for 
top-dressing with nitrogen. Be sure the cotton 
plants are dry when you top-dress. 


How much potash top-dressing per acre? 


For best results use 200 pounds per acre of the 
mixed-goods nitrogen-potash top-dresser sold 
by leading fertilizer manufacturers. If you 
cannot obtain this, use 50 pounds of muriate 
of potash per acre with each 100 pounds of 
your usual nitrogen top-dresser on clay lands, 
and 100 pounds of muriate per acre with each 
100 pounds of quick-acting nitrogen material 
on sandy lands. 


Is potash readily available for the cotton plant? 


The potash contained in muriate of potash or 
in the standard nitrogen-potash top-dressers 
sold by leading fertilizer manufacturers is as 


readily available to the cotton plant as the 
standard forms of quick-acting nitrogen now 
on the market. 


Should cotton get more potash than nitrogen? 


Yes. Nitrogen costs the average farmer three 
times as much as potash, per unit of plant food. 
Since nitrogen leaches quickly and is compara- 
tively expensive, it behooves the farmer to 
utilize every pound to the best advantage, 
which he is unable to do unless it is properly 
balanced with sufficient potash. 


Where can potash top-dressers be obtained? 


Leading fertilizer manufacturers have nitrogen- 
potash top-dresser and straight muriate of 
potash for sale. If you have trouble obtaining 
these materials write or wire us collect and we 
will help you locate a fertilizer man who sells 
them. 


What about additional information? 


If you wish additional information on how, 
when, where and why cotton should be top- 
dressed with potash you can obtain a 32-page 
attractively illustrated booklet on the subject 
(free of charge) by sending your name and 
address to: Agricultural and Scientific Bureau, 
N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Hurt Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Top-dress. with 
Potash 





